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ABSTRACT 

This manual is a practical guide based on school 
experiences and legal requirements in Massachusetts. It is intended 
to help alternative schools get off the ground and to stay out of 
trouble with State and local authorities. Some brief sketches of four 
alternative schools are presented to indicate alternatives that 
already exist. Sections summarize State lav on specific subjects, 
school committee and board of education practices, and some of the 
experiences of existing alternative schools. A section on the 
econoaics of alternative schools discusses private assistance. State 
aid, federal aid, information on qualifying for grants, and persons 
to contact. Sections on bookkeeping, incorporation, and taxation 
discuss procedures to be followed to retain tax-exempt status, 
prevent questioning of the validity of the corporation, and protect 
against charges of misuse of funds. The final sections contain 
directories of alternative schools in Massachusetts, source of help, 
and sample forms. (Author/HLF) 
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This manual is a practical guide based 
upon legal requirements and school 
experiences of Massachusetts. While 
some of the advice on federal funding 
may find application in other states, 
this manual should NOT be assumed to 
describe requirements or give advice 
for any other state. 
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This manual is intended to heln alternative schools aet 
off the around and stay out of trouble with stite and local 
authorities. If at times our tone seems overcautious , we 
should emphasize that existing alternative schools have had 
fev; leaal problems so far. The atmosohere in Massachusetts 
seems neutral toward such schools , at worst/ althouah it 
miaht change if alternative schools proliferate. There are 
some localities where things are more difficult than in others. 
Nevertheless, the major problems that the new schools have 
faced so far are financial, not legal. Althouah the information 
in this manual is not always comolete and mav easi.lv become 
dated (i.e., laws, regulations, aovemment nroorams) , it 
should serve to create a feeling for some of the oossibi 11 ties 
and some of the problems you mav encounter in oneninn in a school. 

Philosophic Considerations 

Many oeople, both parents and teachers, are thinking 
about alternative schools these days. And while thev cannot 
be said to represent a uniform bodv of educational thought, 
it is safe to assume that the areat maioritv of those 
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discontented with the public schools share generally the 
humanistic criticisms that have led us to "open education" and 
the "free schools." 

Enough alternative schools now exist, or have existed, 
to make plain the fact that there is no particular program, 
curriculum, structu-e or set of goals common to all o~ them. 
In fact, in direct contrast to the tendency of the public 
schools to standardize, the alternative schools of the oast 
decai; are a colorful assemblage of odd mixtures of philosoohies 
and personalities. 

Of course they do share certain characteristic features. 
Most incorporate the interests and wishes of the students and 
parents into che organizational plan much more than the nublic 
schools do. They tend toward active involvement as the basic 
mode of learning, rather than lecture and recitation. Classrooms 
reflect that the materials and tools, rather than the children, 
are the sensible basis of spatial jrqanization: the children 
are mobile, the science area stays in one place. Parents and 
other volunteers are much in evidence. Yet the alternative 
schools remain an eclectic bunch, because the features they 
may share are not the reasons for starting a new school. 

New schools are created whenever a deeo and oersi.stent 
despair over the state of children's schoolino meets ut> with 
a sufficiently determined (usually collective) will. 



By the time parents and teachers start to work sericusly on 
a new school, their vague initial discontents have usually 
been crystalized and identified through reading any of a 
dozen books by Kolt, Dennison, Kozol, Goodman, et al. Then the 
dangerous time sets in. It becomes necessary, for a variety 
of good reasons, to interpret feelings about children and how 
they should be treated in terms of educational philosophy. 
In the endless discussions of purpose and method that precede 
any school, it is easy to lose touch with the ba.iic personal 
feelings that started the whole thino. The enterprise may 
begin to sound more like a testinq around for educational 
theories than a tool for improvina the lives of some children. 

This is not to imply that theories and ohilosonhies have 
no place in the operation of a school but the suaqestion 
lingers that the efficacy of your ideas may have more to dc 
with how closely they anoly to the needs o^ children than 
with the amount of abstract truth you oerceive in them. ^he 
degree tc which a qroun of neonle can resist the lure of 
translating their feelinas into theorv is nrobablv one measure 
of their strenqth and viability as a nucleus for a school. 

Histories of alternative schools also suaaest that in 
any school where more than a handful o* 7 adults are involved, 
sooner or later there are crises. Leaal and financial crisfs 
tend to unite everyone , but crises of educational form and 



content more often divide people. It may be that you can 
build a certain amount of resiliency into your design to meet 
these inevitable strains by consciously limiting the extent 
of your commitment to any particular method or philosophy. 
So also with descriptive literature, organizational meetings, 
fund appeals, recruiting and hiring interviews. KeeD as many 
doors open as possible. 

This advice is not meant to steer anyone away from "open 
education" but rather to encourage its adoption, not as a new 
met* od or syste n - it is neither of those - but as an attitude 
which specifically demands a perspective that sees through 
to the heart of a situation without preconceptions. There is 
no substitute for a clear vision, able to penetrate to the 
real needs of a child, and the willingness to follow up on 
wh=it you see. 

It is a rare alternative school that does not experience 
conflicts among staff and parents as to what children's real 
needs are. One persons feels a kid is in desperate need of 
some reading skills; another feels you shouldn't "teach" 
anything the kid nasn't asked for. The first one says you 
don't have to wait to be asked when the need is so clear; the. 
second replies that you may just be projecting that need onto 
the kid because it's your conception of his/her need and so on. 
Obviously there are no simple (and certainly no aeneral) answers 



to this kind of problem, it is the substance of your day-to- 
day *;ork. Any educational theory that is limited to either 
side of an issue is clearly going to also limit b vth flexibility 
and harmony before you beqin. 

For the sake of the children you will eventually serve, 
it is good to know from the start whether or not there are 
any in your group passionately devoted to a Darticular theory, 
model or method, and if so to make sure they are balanced by 
people whose passions are primarily for children. The two 
best books for anyone starting a school are Jonathan Kozol, 
Free Schools (Bantam Books, $1.50) and Salli Rasberry & 
Robert Greenway, Rasberry Exercises (Freestone Publishina 
Co., Box 357, Albion, Ca. 95410; $3.95 plus $.50 postaqe) . 
Kozol provides one of the most useful and comprehensive 
bibliographies available. Rasberry Exercises provides these 
parting words: 

It takes a long time to realize th<ut a school, 
free or otherwise, is just a bunch of people, 
doing things. And if those people are confused , 
or afaid, the school will be confusing and 
fearful. The school won't make things riqht 
by itself. It gets down to where you're at. 
The "context" is people. 
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More than a dozen alternative schools already exist 
in the Greater Boston area; others are scattered around the 
Commonwealth. Some of these schools serve primarily middle 
class children, some the black community? others are mixed. 
Some place emphasis on freedom from the usual constraints of 
curriculum and teacher-directed learning, others emphasize 
relationship to the community: education within it and control 
by it. All seem to share two basic attributes: respect for 
the individual student and a concentrated effort to break 
down the mind-dulling traditional patterns of education. 

Following are some brief sketches of a few alternative 
schools. These sketches are not meant to be complete and may 
in some places give perceptions which people associated with 
the school would modify. The purpose of the sketches is to 
indicate alternatives which already exist, started by people 
of all sorts, and thereby hopefully to suggest a few new 
possibilities. At the end of the manual is a list of some 
alternative schools in Massachusetts. 

Highland Park 

Highland Park Free School is a community schoool in 
almost every sense of the word. Its former Director, 
Charles E . Lawrence, stated its purpose this way: "We are 
educating the total community, not just educating kids." 



The school's governance and operation is in the hands 
of the parents, from the governing board and the personnel 
committee (hiring and firing) to the community teachers in 
every classroom. The population of the school, as of the 
Highland Park area of Roxbury, is over 80% black. Over 80% 
of the students also come from homes where the income is under 
$1000 per family member. Every major decision is made by the 
parents (together with the teachers and administrators) and 
as a result there is a growing sophistication among ihem in 
the skills of educating children, administering a school and 
working cooperatively. Power sharing is not an abstract 
principle at Highland Park. 

The genesis of the school came of painful awareness of 

the inadequacies of public schools. Highland Park's former 

Director Charles Lawrence wrote an article about free schools 

in which he gave a description of this awareness : 

The black community school, more than any 
of the other alternatives, is the product 
of a destructive and unresponsive public 
school system. Accounts of the criminal 
behavior of public schools "serving" poor 
black communities multiply endlessly. 

Increasingly, black parents are questioning 
the legitimacy of an absentee school system 
which fails to educate their children, then 
blames the failure on the community, adding 
insult to injury in the literal fashion. 
They see the public system's lack of success 
not simply as a job badly done, but as a 
deliberate racist attempt to continue black 
exclusion from the society. 
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It is 'not surprising that parents who view 
the public system as promoting educational 
genocide should look elsewhere for an 
education for their children. Nor is it 
surprising that the schools that result 
from these impulses should strongly assert 
what is most strongly denied in the public 
schools they are fleeing. It is not surprising 
that children in these schools are told that 
they are beautiful and capable and not that 
they are ugly and stupid. It is not surprising 
that parents and community people are encouraged 
to help run the school rather than treated as 
an unprofessional and intrusive rabble. 

Parents' control of the school is only one aspect of 
Highland Park's concern with educating the community. The 
curriculum at the school and its staffing pattern also 
reflect this philosophy. In the lower school, where most 
of the children have not been heavily damaged by experiences 
in public school, there have been continuing experiments 
with open-structured approaches, with heavy emphasis on 
relating to the individual learning styles and interests of 
students. Every classroom differs in response to the 
students and teachers who inhabit it. In the former Director's 
words : 

Highland Park is committed to experimentation, 
not to Summerhill or Montessori or basic 
education or Marshall McCluhan. All are 
welcome. The teachers decide on what is best 
for their particular group of kids and for 
their own particular abilities. In one 
classroom you see all the desks arranged in 
a hollow square with the teacher in the center 
leading an old-fashioned session of rote 
learning. Next door the children may be 
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bouncinq off every wall in the room, finaer- 
paintinq, writinq ooems , dancinq, and dippinq 
fall leaves in hot wax. Obviously, what the 
school will look like next year, or even 
next month, is not clear. 

Every classroom has two teachers, one a certified teacher, 
one a community teacher who is concurrently takino education 
courses and workinq toward certification. These two ^unction 
as equal partners. There is emphasis on nride in beina black 
and on the study of black history in America and Africa, as 
well as on traditional skills. Malcolm X's birthday is 
a holiday, Georqe Washinqton's is not. 

Hiqhland Park has 200 students and has been in onpration 
since 1968. It has 22 full-time staff members, and is one 
of three members of the Federation of Boston Community 
Schools. Its financial support is drawn ^rom foundation arants, 
Government contracts and proarams, nrivate contributions, 
benefits and the various eneraetic efforts of oarents and staff. 
There is no tuition. It is located in a larae arev buildina 
which once housed a Catholic school. The Statue of Jesus 
in the yard is painted black. On one wall of the* school 
a chil'l has painted "haooiness is the Fiahland Park ^ree School." 

Highland Park had a beqinning unique among the 
community schools. An outside agency, the Education 
Development Center in Newton, Mass., played a central role 
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in bringinq toqether the various educators and community 
people who got the school off the ground. The history of 
this strange collaboration is not recommended as a model for 
launching a new school, but it is very instructive and can 
be found in a monograph called Highland Park Fre e Schoo l and 
Education Development Center: An Uneasy Partnership i n 
Community Education , by Richard B. Griffin, available from 
EDC, 55 Chapel St., Newton, for $1.25. "Uneasy" is a 
considerably understated description of the partnership, 
but Highland Park survived to become one of the strona voices 
for humane education for poor children. 

Central School 

The Central School, alona with the late Cambridae Free 
School, is already legendary amonir Cambridae preschools. It 
is located in its own converted 3-family brick townhouse, 
with 40 children acre 3 to 5 1/2 in two classrooms. Its 
basic purpose is to bring chanae to the public schools. 

The first element of this strategy takes place in the 
classroom. The student body is a carefully composed cross 
section of racial, economic and social aroups. The teachina 
and learninq take place in open structure classrooms. Parents 
are intimately connected with the activity not only in formal 
governance but in the daily work of the school. The result 
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has been that parents' expectations about what "school" 
can bo like increase and that th«y become familiar with 
ooen structure techniques. The narents' room and workshon 
is an inteoral oart of the school. 

Parents also particioate in seminars and other learning 
activities which increase their skills in dealina with sohnol 
administration and education. It is honed that a^ter havlna 
watched their children crow at Central and havina narticinated 
in these seminars and the governance of the school, narents 
will become articulate and knowledaeable sookesnersons for 
chanqe in the public schools their children, mav later 
attend. 

But the change strategy does not end there. Strenuous 
efforts are made to involve local public school teachers 
in the activities of the school, to familiarize them with 
the benefits of the school's teachinq methods, and to work 
with them or> experimentation of their own. Five universities 
use Central as a teacher training center. The third floor 
parent workshop space is administered by a full-time oner 
education advisor, Susan Powers. She works with narents 
and teachers regularly and also with local oublic school 
teachers, both in the workshop and in their classrooms. 
Her work is supported by the Greater Roston Teachers Center. 

On top of all this, Central keens in contact with its 
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students as they enter public school, and the growing 
group of experienced alumni parents form a support organization 
for changing the public schools to meet the needs of these 
chi ldren. 

The school has four full-time teachers, a parent coordinator, 
a secretary, a director and a custodian. Its income is derived 
from the government, private businesses, individuals, welfare 
payments (via day care), model cities and from a tuition 
which peaks at $700 and is scaled down to zero according to 
ability to pay. About half of the students pay no tuition 
at all. The admissions procedure is conducted by a parent 
committee which concerns itself with new parents' interest 
and willingness to take part in the school's activities. 
Beyond this, selection is random within categories designed 
to achieve a balance in the student body: half poor, half 
middle class; half white, half black and Spanish-speaking? 
half boys, half girls. Central School likes to be known as a 
community learning center for kids, parents and teachers. 

Recently the Cambridge Alternative Public School (CAPS « , 
the first honest alternative offered to public school kids 
in Cambridge, opened its doors. Central School, its people 
and its facilities, were instrumental in the founding of this 
now program. Besides its own splendid service to its own 
people, Central considers CAPS its finest achievement. 
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Group School 



Group School is quite unlike most other alternative schools 
around. It beqan with a few people meetina informally in 1969, 
became an after-school drop-in sort of place and evolved into 
a full-time certified hiqh school in 1971. There are 42 
students (aaed 14-21) all from poor or workinq class backarounds; 
20* of them are black, and many were dropouts before ioinino 
the Group. There is a full-time staff of 12 augmented by 
several volunteers teaching specific skills. 

The school is Governed jointly by the students and staff. 
All decisions are made by the Board of Directors, a majority 
of whom are students, or by a monthly community meetinq. The 
students are encouraged and expected to take responsibility 
for their own lives. 

Classes are small, flexible and fascinatina. 
In addition to the traditional skills, th»r« ar« cla«?«?«« 
in drama, photography, women's studies, »Tardt < m«s , 
working class history and also many individual tutorials. 
Many of the students are in some kind of "trouble" with 
some authority or other; many others have just been turned 
off by traditional school approaches. As a result, the staff 
is as much engaged in close counseling and referral work as 
they are in formal teachina. They also have a lot of contact 
with the families of students. Many of the students have to 
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work to support tfcerr.se Ives or their families and the school 
tries to be responsive to their situation, helping them find 

bs and adjust their time and energy for school. Sont<* of 
the kids are involved in a program in which they are training 
to become "advocates" working with tveers vho have problems 
similar to theirs, encouraging those others to get help, 
be it legal, medical or whatever. In short, the Group is 
attempting to address the actual lives of its students. 

The Group is half funded by grants from the state for 
programs like that. Tne rest of the money comes from their 
own efforts and private contributions. Most of the students 
pay $10/month tuition. Students are taken by lottery from 
a pool of applicants who are initially screened, mainly to 
ensure a working class background. Anyone setting up a school 
for similar kids would do well to talk to the Group about 
their painstaking fund-raising experience. They are listed 
in the back. 

Warehouse Cooperative 

The Warehouse Cooperative School has become an educational 
alternative for those students who most obviously cannot benefit 
from the offerings and structure of the public schools "because 
of some moderate learning disability bo i t psychological, 
physical or sociological . " This has meant the admission of 
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exceotionally bright students as well as students having 

problems integrating socially within the public schools. 
The school prides itself on responsiveness tc the individual 
students since \t is the rigid structure of previous schooling 
which has been unsuited to them. 

Every student has an advisor *rom th 2 staff of 
eight full-time adults. The 75-80 students range in age 
from five to eighteen. Attendance at school is baser! upon 
interest rather thar external requirements. Activities 
range from classes to individual projects. Many of the 
classes and activities make no age distinctions. At one 
point course offerings included logic , making up a language , 
the myth of woman, yoga, medieval history and chemistry. 

The physical space occupied by the school is structured 
in an attemot to provide the needed individual freedom as 
well as opportunities for group work. In addition to areas 
set aside for different age groups little, middle and big 
kids as they are called — each student .has a "space." 
These spaces are 4-by-5-foot enclosed areas located together 
in one large room. Each student can use ^he space for whatever 
he/she pleases. Spaces are traded, used for solitary times, 
small group gatherings, playhouses or studies. 

The word "cooperative" in the school's title explains 
the ownership of the enterprise. While there is a strong staff, 
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headed by "educational coordinators # M the control of the 
school is in the hands of the parents whose children attend. 
Only parents are on tne board; thoy are elected in two-year 
terms by the parunt body. This arranaement accords with the 
school's belief that each of society f s institutions should 
be owned and controlled by the adults most closely concerned 
with it. 

The educational coordinators are also responsible for 
admissions. The student body is predominately white (10- 
12% non-white) and comes from a wide ranae of incomes. 
The araduated tuition, based on family income with allowances 
for deoendents, ranqes from $400 to $2500. The students are 
drawn from many different communities in the eastern part of 
the state. 

Thr> cooperative aspect of the school is extended by the 
requirement that, in addition to tuition, each parent contribute 
90 hours a yoar of his/her time to work at the school. 
Parents' workina contributions can be in any form useful to 
the school. Some teach courses, others do administrative 
work, raise funds or provide a transportation system. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

STATE REGULATION 
OF ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 




The General Picture 



The major authority governing education in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is state authority. The 
legislature has passed many laws regarding education and has 
granted the s\-.ate Board of Education broad authority to carry 
out chose laws. The Board in turn bas delegated some 
authority to local school committees, particularly in the 
area of certification. 

The important fc-.ct about regulation of private alternative 
schools is that there is very little of substance pertaining 
to them in current state law and state and local practice. 
Schools and would-be schools must be careful to meet building 
code requirements and must meet other minimal educational 
standards. But in a 300 page booklet compiling the education 
law of the Commonwealth, there are only about ten references 
to private schools, most of which are not pertinent to our 
concerns. In contrast, for example, the state of California 
publishes a large compendium of laws relating solely to 
private school education. 

The relative lack of regulations is a double-edged 
factor. It is obviously good that alternative schools do not 
have to adhere to an extensive checklist of "do's" and "don'ts" 
in curriculum, hiring, etc. On the other hand, there is no 
language in ♦-he statutes which offers positive encouragement 



of flexibility in education or which limits the discretion 
of local authorities in school certification. There is 
consequently nothing to stop unsymnathetic local school 
committees from attempting to impose riqid requirements uoon 
alternative schools as a precondition to certification. We 
shall discuss this drawback in detail in the section on 
certification below. 

The experience of existing alternative schools with 
state and local authorities has by and larcie been good so 
far. Officials responsible for certification have either 
been sympathetic or neutral and have not souaht to harass 
schools with petty bureaucratic requirements. There seem 
to be two reasons for this state of affairs. First, the 
public school system is already grossly underfinanced, and 
school committees are not particularly unhappy when they 
have fewer children to accommodate. Second and more 
important, alternative schools tend to draw students who 
do not benefit from public school methods. n PO rqp Dennison 
makes the point clear in The Lives of Childr en: 

Three officials from the public schools 
came today to inspect us.... 

The authorities have never qiven us much 
trouble, and today we understood why, 
for the officials kept recoqnizina nroblems 
from the past. They wanted to keep them in 
the past. 
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"Hello, Stanley* Ah! I see Willard is 
here, tool " 



And another: "There's Vicente . I see 
you have your hands full. Is that 
Jose Portillo?" 

One of them stepped into Susan's room, and 
seeing Maxine bent over a book, busily 
drawing something on a piece of paper, 
muttered under his breath, "My God! Is 
that Maxine?" She looked up and saw him 
and said, "Hi! You wanna see something?" 

We conferred with the officials later. 
We had expected to be put on the defensive, 
but they spoke like appreciative visitors. 
"I think it ! s a wonderful thing you're 
doing with these kids." We could not find 
any common ground. The conference was 
brief. In their eyes we were one of the 
safety valves of the district, and they 
didn't want to clog us in any way. 

Succeeding sections summarize state law on specific 

subjects, school committee and board of education practices 

and some of the experience of existing alternative schools. 

CERTIFICATION 

Certification is what brings a school into compliance 
with the compulsory attendance laws. The basic structure 
of the compulsory attendance laws in Massachusetts (MGLA, 
ch. 76, section 1) requires that every child between the 
ages of 6 and 16 who does not suffer from a physical or 
mental handicap do one of the three things: 
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1) attend a public day school, 

2) attend a private school approved by 
the school committee where it is 
located , 

3) be "otherwise instructed in a manner 
approved in advance by the superintendent 
or the school committee." 

The parent is legally responsible for arranging one 
of these three alternatives and is liable for the child's 
truancy if he/she does not. Punishment for children who 
are truant is also provided (see MGLA ch. 77 section 3-5) 
including commission to the state Youth Services Board. 
Chapter 76, section 4 also makes it illegal to "attempt 
to induce" children to unlawfully absent themselves from 
school. This last provision could be applied to an uncertified 
school whose students cut public school classes. 

The upshot of this whole structure is that schools 
which enroll children from 6-16 ought to be certified unless 
they are prepared to risk a series of fines and punishments 
which apply to parents, students and the school itself. 

Note that it is possible to arrange approval of the 
program for children with the advance approval of the 
superintendent or school committee of the town where 
the child resides. This clause may provide a way to make 
a small beginninq with a few children before you have chosen 
a building or even a town in which to locate a school. 



To Get Your School Certified 



In providing that students may attend nonpublic schools 
in compliance with compulsory attendance laws, chapter 76, 
section 1 (as amended in 1971) states: 

For the purposes of this section, school 
committees shall approve a private school 
when satisfied that tne instruction in all 
the studies required by law equals in 
thoroughness and efficiency, and in the 
progress made therein, that in the public 
schools in the same town.... 

The reference to "all the studies required by law" is ambiauous 

and has been interpreted in different ways. There are in fact 

no studies specifically required of private schools in the 

General Laws. Thus some people have concluded that the 

passage is essentially meaningless, in that it would not 

allow the school committee to use the publicly required 

curriculum as a criterion for certification. 

However, the passage is commonly interpreted (by public 
agencies) to imply that all the studies required in the public 
schools are also required to be taught in private schools. 
The general counsel's office in the State Department of 
Education follows this interpretation (although acknowledging 
that it has not been tested in the courts), and routinely 
advises people accordingly. This office does not indicate 
that another interpretation might be possible. 

Those subjects required to be taught in all schools 
"under public control" are detailed in chapter 71: 



...orthography, reading, writing, the English 
language and grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
drawing, music, the history and constitution of 
the United States, the duties of citizenship, 
physiology and hygiene, physical education, and 
good behavior. In connection with physiology 
and hygiene, instruction as to the effects of 
alcoholic drinks and of stimulants and narcotics 
on the human system, and as to tuberculosis and 
its prevention, shall be given to all pupils in 
all schools under public control, except schools 
maintained solely for instruction in particular 
branches. Such other subjects as the school 
committee considers expedient may be taught in 
the public schools. [section 1] 

In all public elementary and high schools American 
history and civics, including the constitution of 
the United States, the declaration of independence 
and the bill of rights, and in all public schools 
the constitution of the commonwealth and local 
history and government, shall be taught as required 
subjects for the purpose of promoting civic service 
and a greater knowledge thereof, and of fitting 
the pupils, morally and intellectually, for the 
duties of citizenship. [section 2] 

Physical education shall be carried on daily for 
all pupils in the public schools and may include 
calisthenics, gymnastics and military drill;.... 
[conscientious objectors are exempted from taking 
part in military exercises] [section 3] 

Thus if the interpretation given chapter 76, section 1 

by the State Department of Education prevails, all private 

schools in the Commonwealth technically are responsible for 

offering a rather extensive curriculum before they open their 

doors. In practice, however, it seems that school committees 

are rarely so scrupulous in their review of proposed courses 

of study. If you do come under unusually close scrutiny, 

it should oe possible to design your courses (i.e.: course 
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descriptions) in such a way that the various requirements are 
subsumed somewhere in your curriculum. 

Were an impasse to occur, the school would have to move 
to another town, close its doors or go into the courts. Were 
you forced to go into court you would have strong grounds fot 
protecting the right to establish an educational alternative 
to public schools. As far back as 1925, the Supreme Court 
(in Pierce v. Society of Sisters , 268 U.S.. 510) made it plain 
that it is beyond the power of any state to compel all 
children to attend public schools. Reasonable regulations 
of private schools are permissible. However, conditions 
which a school committee considers reasonable may in certain 
circumstances be unreasonable under state law or the 
federal constitution. If a school committee seeks to impose 
its own values in such matters as curriculum or teacher 
certification, you should consult a lawyer. 

The process of gaining the school committee's approval 
of your school is a matter for you to determine in accordance 
with your own style and values. There are, however, a few 
things which others have found which miaht be of use to you. 
A school committee will be relaxed by the knowledge that 
you are both serious about education and "responsible" in 
general. Establishing your seriousness is a matter of stating 
clearly what your school will be like and also providing 
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some information about your teachers, their past experience, 

their "credentials", etc. The way you do these things should 
suggest how responsible you are. 

Incorporating, which is a good idea for many other 
reasons, gives the school an official and responsible look. 
Creating an advisory panel of professors or local businessmen 
or establishment types might also be a useful way of convincing 
a local board that you are not to be feared. Having a bank 
account and some funds is also helpful, as is official 
stationery or printed brochures. 

The most important aspect of preparing for certification 
is probably maintaining good relations with parents of students 
and neighbors of the school. If the local school committee 
shows any hesitancy about the certification, a visit from a 
group of parents or a letter from neighbors compliment ina 
you on your work or intentions will be very helpful. 

It also makes some sense to shop around a bit for a 
location for the school. Some cities are more amenable to 
new schools than others. If location is a variable for you, 
informal conversations with other schools and people in 
surrounding towns may give you some indication of where to 
locate. The Warehouse Cooperative School avoided many 
problems merely by talking to officials in various cities 
and towns and determining where the atmosphere would be most 



Hospitable before deciding where to locate. 

In general a complete description of your school (its 
teachers, its plans, its philosophy, its incorporation and 
other official status, and its supporters) is a good document 
to use in applying for certification. Some localities put 
out lists of requirements for certification. 

An associate superintendent in the Boston public school 
system sends out a list of ten "guidelines" which his office 
tses in determining whether to recommend a private school for 
• --rt if i cat ion (see below). The list is not very helpful because 
ir does not make clear what is required under each guideline 
in order ror cer ti :.' ication to issue. An interview with the 
associate superintendent's office makes clear that his 
investigators have no specific checklist of objectives, courses, 
teacher credentials, etc., which the school must meet. His 
office has indicated verbally that if the school were to follow 
the Boston Public School curriculum and have certified teachers, 
approval would come easily. But private schools are not required 
to have either a specified curriculum or certified teachers. 

Establishment of Private Schools 

Persons seeking approval for a private school must forward 
the following information to the Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools: 
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1. Objectives of school 

2. Location of school 

3. Age of pupils 

4. Length of school day and school year 

5. Curriculum based on subjects required by 
State Law, such as Boston Public Schools 
curriculums; Textbooks 

6. Qualifications of members of faculty, 
including principal 

a. Background 

b. Degree 

c. State Certificate to teach in 
Massachusetts 

Members of the Superintendent's staff will visit the 
school to confirm foregoinq information and to inspect ohysical 
facilities regarding: 

1. Required permits posted, i.e., fuel, etc., 
fire extinguishers 

2. Adequate sanitary facilities, safety features, 
etc . 

3. Appropriate liaht and ventilation in classrooms 

4. Suitable educational furniture and eguiDment 

Investigators do visit schools applying for certification 
in Boston, but they always make appointments ahead of time. 
One school made sure all its students were reading quietly 
on the day the inspectors came. In Watertown, the head of 
the Warehouse Cooperative naid a two-hour visit to the 
superintendent of schools months before his school even ooened. 
Some localities reinspect every few years. 

To sum ud, certification qives an intannible "resoectab i 1 i ty , 
an ironic stamp of approval from the very system which spawned 
the alternative, but a stamp which is leaally essential and 
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which can be useful in dealing with various authorities , 
potential sources uf money and oarents of potential students. 
None of this applies to students under 6 and over 16 or 
to school which operate "after school" or as an education 
supplement. Trout Fishing in America, which did not 
schedule any regular activities until the school day was 
over, incorporated as a store rather than a school in order 
to avoid even the slightest contact with the public scnool 
system. Certification might be equally irrelevant to you. 
If it is not, remember that obtaining certification can be 
a relatively simple process with a few requirements: consult 
local school officials before and during the process of 
starting your school/ and get legal assistance if you feel 
unfair demands are being made upon you. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 

As we have indicated above , all children between the 
age:: of 6 and 16 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts must 
attend a public or approved private school or secure approved 
private tutoring. Tae law also requires that public and 
private schools have a school year of a minimum of 180 days. 
Some alternative schools meet this requirement in hours totaling 
1.80 days, rather than the actual 180 days. 
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Many alternative schools want their students to be 

free to come and go as they wish or in some cases not to come 
to school at all. They have had virtually no incidents with 
truancy officers. One school did receive a call from truancy 
officers after two of its students were stopped by the police. 
The officials asked two questions: "Is your school certified?" 
(it was) ; and, "Are you satisfied with the attendance of 
these two students?" (The director answered that he was more 
than satisfied.) The officials were not even interested in 
whether the students were coming regularly or required to 
come regularly. 

Finally, chapter 72.2 of the General Laws declares: 

The supervisory officers of all private 
schools shall, within thirty days after the 
enrollment or registration of any child 
of compulsory school age, report his name, 
age and residence to the superintendent 
of schools of the town where the child 
resides, and whenever a child withdraws 
from a private school, such officers 
shall, within ten days, notify said 
suoorintondent . 

It is unclear to what extent this procedure is actually 
followed, and you should check with the local superintendent's 
oft ice to be sure. 
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Teacher Qualifications 



There are no state requirements reqardina the credentials 
of teachers in private schools. Some schools have a mixture 
of certified and uncertified teachers; a few have all one or 
all the other. 

For those who are interested, certification is essentially 

a state license to teach required of public school teachers. 

It is granted by the otate Board of Education and, once granted, 

is aood for life. However, as of 1973, new provisions for an 

initial temporary certificate were beinq considered to aive 

the state time to evaluate a teacher on the job before arantina 

certification. Chapter 71, section 38^ of the General Laws 

(as amended in 1972) details the requirements for certification 

and applicants must prove that they: 

are either American citizens or intend 
to become citizens (in the case of the 
latter, a non-renewable 6-year waiver 
of the citizenship requirement is qranted 
if the applicant is actively fulfillinq 
the requirements to become a citizen); [*] 

are in qood health, provided that no 
applicant shall be disqualified because 
of his blindness or defective hearinq; 

are of sound moral character; 

possess a bachelor's deqree or an 
earned hiqher academic dearee or are 
graduates of a normal school approved 
by the board; and 



* Some legal opinion questions the constitutionality of a 
citizenship requirement. If this is a problem for you, 
contact a lawyer. 
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meet such requirements as to courses 

of study and semester hours therein 
as may be established by said board? 
provided, nevertheless, that no 
requirements respectina such courses 
of study and semester hours therein 
shall take effect prior to three 
years subsequent to their promulgation 
by said board. 

The Board of Education currently requires an elementary 
school teacher to have 18 credit hours of Drofessional education 
courses within the bachelor's degree, at least 2 of which must 
be in practice teaching . High school teachers must have a 
specified number of hours in their major and minor subjects 
(varying by subject) and 12 hours of professional education 
courses, at least 2 of them in practice teaching. The 
specific course requirements can be obtained from the State 
Department of Education, Division of Teacher Certification, 
182 Tremont Street, Poston, Massachusetts. 

Admissibility Back to Public Schools 

Ueither the state statutes nor the State Board of Education 
makes any provisions for the admissibility of students attending 
private schools back into the pub Lie school system. The 
fact that an alternative schooL is certified by a local school 
committee does not allow a student in a private school to 
transfer automatically into the same grade in the public 
schools. When a student transfers to a public school, tht? 
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private school will disclose what grade he/she is in, but the 
public school nonetheless will aive standardized tests to 
determine the appropriate qrade in which to enroll the student • 

Diplomas 

If your school is a high school , you can qivc your own 
diploma as lonq as you are certified. The value of thi<* 
diploma for colleqe admissions or jobs or any other thina 
depends upon the quality of the learnina which aoes on in 
your school. Many colleges have shown more interest in 
students with unusual educational experiences than in 
graduates of run-of-the-mill oublic hiqh schools. Since 
you probably will not have an extensive reputation when you 
begin, letters or personal visits to colleqes or employers 
when your students apply can be very heloful in imoressino 
people with what is happening at your school. 

The other route to take reaardinq diolomas is the hiah 
school equivalency diploma which is based on the national 
General Education Development test administered by the state. 
At present you must be l« (and your poers 1 hinh school 
class graduated) in order to not a dinloma. If you are und°r 
IB and can produce a letter from a prospective employer or 
colleqe admissions officer asking to se<* your ^ED test scores, 
you can take the <~*ED exam. But you may not qot a dinloma 




until you are 18. This is complicated process can be explained 
by the Hiqh School Equivalency Office of the State Department 
of Education (727-5778). The reason qiven for this discrimination 
against people under 18 is that it discourages them from 
dropping out of high school. This in spite of the fact that 
the law only extends compulsory education to aae 16. 

Accreditation 

Accreditation is not the same affair as certification. 
As we mentioned earlier, certification is required to avoid 
truancy problems with kids between 6 and 16. Accreditation 
is provided by an association of private schools as a sort 
of stamp of approval which some educators and employers 
put stock in. Since this is not an essential leqal or 
political aspect of beginning a new school, we qo no further 
than to mention that you can inquire about the matter from 
the New England Association of Schools and Colleges, 
131 Middlesex Turnpike, Burlinqton, Massachusetts if you have 
a secondary school. If you are not in* New England, they can 
refer you to the group in your area. For elementary school 
accreditation in Massachusetts, contact the Independent 
Schools Association of Mass., 23 School Street, Andover. 
If you are outside Massachusetts, contact the National 
Association of Independent Schools, 4 Liberty Sauare, 



Boston, Mass. for the elementary school accrediting aqency 
in your area. 

Building Code Regulations 

While state regulation of teachers and curriculum in 
alternative schools is limited, the state's regulations of 
school facilities is comprehensive. The latter can give 
rise to problems of such magnitude that schools may be 
prohibited from opening. The Warehouse School, for example, 
had a building picked out but could not use it because it 
did not meet the buildina code standards. 

Building, fire and electrical standards for schools 
are established and enforced by the Massachusetts Deoartment 
of Public Safety (1010 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
566-4500). Before you obtain space or before you finally 
decide to use any building, talk to the inspectors at the 
Department of Public Safety. They are helpful and can tell 
you what, if anything, has to be done to bring the building 
up to code standards. They will also give you a list of the 
other requirements you must meet. 

The regulations are compiled in the voluminous Form 
B-2 (the "Schoolhouse Code") which can be obtained for $3.50 
at the Documents Office of the State House in Boston. Get 
a copy only if you have an architect or a contractor to 



interpret the requirements for you. Tic Form B-2 booklet 
looks like a telephone directory and reads like one as well. 
The Department, however, will boil tho requirements down 
and assist you. Some are obviously more important than 
others. Furthermore, the current regulations do not apply 
to schools built before the current regulations were enacted. 
Therefor , if the buildinq you plan to occupy has been a 
school for a long time — a parochial school, for example, 
as in the case of Highland Park — you do not have to meet so 
high a standard of safety. 

The Warehouse School people report that while the 
Department of Public Safety would not allow them to start 
a school in the warehouse they originally chose, the 
Department inspectors were helpful when approached for information. 
The officials +-old them what to watch out for and what was 
necessary in the selection of a school site. Tt mav be 
costly to fail to obtain approval orior to site selection. 
The New School, for ex...nole, snent aDoroximately $15 , 000 the 
first year in renovatina its snace, fireproof ina the walls 
and installing fire escapes and a sprinkler svstem. 

The extensive school requirements of the Department of 
Public Safety apply only to "any buildinq or premises in which 
a regular course of public or private instruc .on is afforded 
not less than ten pupils at one time" (article 201 of ^orm B-2). 
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Knowing this may provide a qood way of beginning without 
dealing with the Department of Safety right away. If you 
have fewer than ten pupils at one time in your buildinn, or 
if your work can be legitimately called somethina other than 
a regular course of instruction, you may begin even though 
you have not complied with the B-2 standards. Eventually you 

may reach the point where you must comply, but you can get 
information about needed improvements and work on them while 
you are carrying on a program that is not a school. In anv 
case, be careful not to commit yourself to a lease or 
purchase until you are satisfied that you can eventually 
meet the state requirements of buildina safety. 

Regardless of how you choose to relate to the State 
Safety Standards, you will have to comply with the buildina, 
health, fire and electrical standards of your local community. 
This will involve inspections and also procuring a "certificate 
of occupancy" in most places. These things can be checked 
out at the local city or town hall before you begin. It is 
a very good i<iea to be aware of these local permits and 
inspections in order to avoid later hasslina or police 
interference with your project. 
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Some Safety Standards 



Following is a sample of the kinds of regulations you 
will encounter in dealing with the State Department of 
Public Safety. This sample is suggestive and should not 
be taken for a checklist or a substitute for specific 
information from the Department. Regulations differ in 
relation to the size and number of floors in the school 
bui lding. 

If the school is located in a wooden structure, only 
the first floor of the building can be used, and only 6300 
square feet can be used on the one floor. This is a serious 
limitation on the size of schools that can operate in wooden 
buildings. There can be no plywood on school walls; they 
have to be graded. Walls must be fireproofed. ^ire resistance 
is required for all doors, walls and ceilinas. If a room is 
used by more than ten pupils there must be a mechanical system 
for air exchange insuring adequate ventilation. (Requirement: 
24 cmf /student , * 10 cmf fresh, 9 cmf exhaust, 5 cmf recircu- 
lation at 1 lb. pressure.) natural liaht is required and 
window space should equal 10% of the floor soace. If the 
school or any part is used at.niaht an auxiliarv source of 
Dower is required. Adequate heatinn facilities must be orovided, 

There must be sufficient avenues of earess. Classes 
with more than nine students should have two doors not leadina 



cmf = cubic feet of "standard air" per minute ner student. 
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to the same common area. Generally, stairways must have 
landings, i.e., no spiral staircases. If stairways penetrate 
floors, they must be enclosed. Stairwells must be at least 
three feet wide. All doors to stairwells or the outdoors 
must open out. Doors from classrooms can ooen in or out, 
but if they open out, they should not orotrude more than 
five inches into the hallway. All doors to stairwells and 
outdoors must have panic bars. If the buildina is shared 
with someone else, fire doors are required to enable complete 
sealing off of the school area in case there is a fire in 
the other occupant's space. A fire alarm system connected 
to the local fire department is absolutely required, ^ire 
escapes are only necessary if there is inadequate egress 
within the building. A sprinkler system may be required 
under some circumstances. Hand fire extinguishers generally 
will be required. The boiler room must be enclosed by fire 
doors and have fire-resistant walls. All ceilings in the 
school must be at least seven feet high with an average 
height of eight feet, six inches. Adequate bathroom facilities 
must also be provided. One girls' bathroom is required for 
every 30 students in elementary school and one for every 
45 students in secondary school. One boys' bathroom is 
required for every 60 students in elementary school and one 
for every 90 students in secondary school. (Form E-2, 
Article 407.3.) 



In summary, the Department of Public Safety is concerned 
with the adequacy of ventilation, light, heat, egress, 
sanitation facilities, fire resistance and means of fire 
prevention. 

School Buses, MBTA Passes and 
Medical Release Forms 

If you regularly transport nine or more students in one 
vehicle, you have a school bus and have to get a license from 
the Registry of Motor Vehicles. (Massachusetts General Laws, 
Chapter 159A.11A) 

Students who take public transportation to get to private 
school can obtain passes entitling them to student fares 
and transfers while enroute to and from school if such oasses 
are available to public school students. (Massachusetts 
General Laws, Chapter 161.108) 

It is advisable that you obtain medical release forms 
for all students as a protective measure. A form might 
read as follows: 

This is to certify that the undersigned 
is a full-time student at 

(name of school) in 

(name of town) , Massachusetts 

for the academic year 19 - , and is 

given permission to attend by the undersigned 
parent or guardian who hereby authorizes the 
(name of school) and its 
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staff members and agents to obtain any 
medical assistance when deemed immediately 
necessary by the school or any of its 
agents. This authorization will apply 
to emergency doctor's care and emergency 
hospitalization . 

student's signature 
parent or guardian 



date 



number to call in 
case of emergency 




Liability Insurance 

As individuals or as a nonprofit corporation runnino 
a school, you will want to protect yourselves aaainst 
lawsuits arising from accidents connected with school activities. 
You should have some form of agreement or permission slip 
signed by parents of students indicating that they approve of 
their children's attendance there. In addition, there are 
several types of insurance which can be arranged at a 
relatively low cost. Some of these plans include: 

1. Liability insurance for the buildina 

in which the school is located, covering 
bodily injury and property damage. 

2. Group accident insurance coverinq 
medical expenses up to $1000 and life 
insurance to $10,000. This is a 
benefit to the school greater than 
just protection from suits, since 
many people would have to pay higher 
rates for such coverage individually. 

3. Automobile insurance specifically 
covering student passenqers (see 
previous section) . 

4. Workman's compensation plans may be 
available to you depending on your 
circumstances and whether staff get 
paid. 

5. Comprehensive general liability 
insurance will protect both the premises 
and other named or unnamed places you 
use as part of the school program. 

There are other policies; the ones which are needed 

or available depend uoon the specific situation o f vour 

school. Several schools hav* discovered a svmoathetic ear 

and competent help from Mr. Carl Dreyfus of Dreyfus, 

Rice, Getter in Boston. His address is 15 nroad Street, 

Boston. 
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In addition to v/hatever insurance arrangements you make, 
you should contact a lawyer with teqard to the wordinq of 
permission slips and other agreements with parents reqardinq 
attendance at your school. 
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Money? 



Raisinq money is of course the hardest nart of starting 
an alternative school. It doesn't tend to be verv rewarding 
either. There are no magic tricks or secret sources «;« can 
put you onto. Basically you have to learn to hustle, and 
to do it so you don't waste too much of vour eneray; hone^ullv 
this will not be the case forever. As communitv schools 
oroliferate and orqanize toaether oolitically, more oressure 
will be put on the states to recoqnize that communitv schools 
are in fact oublic in every important sense and therefore 
should be entitled to oublic money. The riant to have the 
education of your choice is not something which the state 
will be able to confine much lonaer to pecole v/ith hiah incomes. 

A tuition voucher system is beina tried out in a one 
year federally funded oilot Droject in New Hampshire for th" 
1974-75 school year. If you are thinkina o* locatino in 
New Hampshire before that time, if. minht be worthwhile find inn 
out what reqion will be involved; it is supposed to havo been 
chosen in late 197 3. Check with the New Hampshire State Department 
of Education. Tuition vouchers look like an obvious wav 
in which private schools can share in th« oublic monev 
collected for public education. But they have, had areat 
difficulty over the church/state problem, in that the oreat 
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majority of private schools in the U.S. are oarochial 
schools. Tn order to avoid church./state difficulties, th« 
parochial schools will not be eliaible to receive vouchers 
in the New Hampshire oroqram. 

In the alternative schools movement there is sometimes 
an attitude that some sources of monev should be avoided, 
either because they ->re "tainted" (the money comes from war 
profits, or whatever) or because of the fear of oossible 
interference or outside control. Startincr and maintainino 
a school is a grindinq, day-to-day Practical matter that 
(unfortunately) doesn't tolerate too much idealism in the 
financial picture. Also, while the abstract idea that 
state intervention inevitably follows state support may 
seem logical, things are rarely so simple in practice. 
Many schools have successfully used federal or state money 
to further their own aims while complying with the government 
agency guidelines and keeping officials at arm's length. 
Also, the idea that federal officials are anxious to interfere 
with your plans is largely (not always) a myth. Program 
officers of education programs, in fact, often turn out to 
be extremely sympathetic t^ (even radical) alternatives. 
The most common cause of federal interference in federally 
funded projects is actually a violation of the Civil Rights 
Act, such as segregated classes, discriminatory hiring, etc. 
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In brief, it is useful to keen a oractical head about 
money raisinq, and not to add unnecessarily to your already 
acute problem. 

Volunteer help is, of course, the most freauent way 
of aettina resources. It is surnrisina how manv oeoole with 
reaular jobs or some source of income are turned on about 
teachinq kids in unrepressive atmospheres, ^rom araduate 
students to businessmen, there are plenty o^ neople who know 
thinqs and can relate to people and he In them learn. These 
people are a qood source of individual courses, proiects, 
tutorina and the like. Free materials can also be had 
if you use your imaaination (see Surplus Property , below) . 

At the core of your school, however, you will probably 
want some full-time oeoole, who usually reouire salaries. 
Sometimes buildinas have to be rented, materials bouqht 
and trips taken. All have to be keot account of if you 
want to keep your nonprofit status, avoid taxes and not 
ieooardi?.e your existence as a comoration. Rflow are a 
few suqqestions about money under the tonics: private 
assistance, state aid, federal aid and "bookkeenino. 

Private Assistance 

Many schools have had to champ some tuition in order 
to keep afloat. This is crenerally th*» reflection of an 



atte . to establish an independent school with a student 
bod, of different income levels. Sliding-scale tuitions 
can be set up easily which reflect parents' or students' 
ability to pay. If it is in accord with your educational 
ideas, you can structure your school so that there are 
enough families with moderate income to pay a tuition 
sufficient for other families to pay little or nothing. 
The success of sliding-scale tuition plans seems to rest 
with cwo variables: keeping the budget well in check and 
making sure there are enough middle/upper income families 
involved to carry the load. The Fayerweather St. School 
in Cambridge has been refining its plan with complex 
formulas for determining a family's ability to pay. No 
doubt they would be willing to share their experience. 
Also, in most communities there are usually a few wealthy 
individuals interested in an alternative school. The 
amount of their aid depends of course on you and them. 
One interesting idea for an arrangement is a matching fund 
in which the wealthy individual agrees to pay a dollar for 
every dollar contributed by the student themselves. 
Thirty students and thirty matching donors at $4/month is 
$2880/year, which could pay your rent, for example. 

Many cities also have small local foundations or 
charities which can be approached. In Boston the small 
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foundations coordinate some of their activity through the 
Associated Foundations of Greater Boston, 1 Boston Place, 
Boston. This group maintains a complete microfilm file of 
the tax returns of all Massachusetts foundations, on which 
they are required to report all their gifts, recipients and 
amounts. From these returns you can put together a picture 
of the interests and resources of a foundation. There is 
a conglomeration of charities known as Permanent Charity 
Fund, 100 Franklin St., Boston. Local corporations are 
also worth soliciting. Many of them have corporate gift 
committees or other regular means of giving a part of cheir 
profits back to the community. In all these matters 
you need not only a good idea for a school but also a few 
connections and a good presentation of your needs. 

If you are in a model cities area, try to get some 
financial support from the model cities people. If you are 
on welfare, ask the welfare department for support. In such 
matters it is good to make it as easy as possible for the 
public agency to agree to your request. Get a lawyer or 
other knowledgeable friend to tell you how to structure your 
proposal so it is most likely to meet the agency's view of 
itself while serving your purpose. 

Eventually many people get around to asking the larger 
New York and Washington foundations for help. Some schools, 



chiefly in federations these days, have manaaed to aet 
their .ielp. But you should remember that there are plenty 
of people asking and that even when money is aranted, it 
is for a limited time. Most foundations view themselves 
as policy-making organizations which use their monev to 
start new things but not to sunoort them after thev aet off 
the ground. The foundation directorv in the oublic librarv 
will aive you a rundown of the names and addresses of 
foundations interested in education. If you have somethinn 
especially unique in terms of alternative schools, you 
should probably give these foundations a try. 

Finally, there is the New Nations Seed Fund, a small 
trust started by George Dennison and others. It could not 
possibly help all the schools that need help, but it might 
be worth an inquiry: Box 4026, Philadelphia, Pa. 19918. 

State Aid 

There is no comprehensive state aid to private schools, 
although the climate in Massachusetts is more favorable than 
in many other states because of the large number of parochial 
schools in the Commonwealth. Any laws that may be passed 
in order to benefit the Catholic schools will naturally apply 
also to secular private schools. But the prospects so far 



seem dim, mainly because of the difficulty in legislating 
aid that does not conflict with the separation of church and 
state mandated by the First Amendment. There is however, 
some precedent for direct aid to church-supported schools, 
such as the library program (see below) . Tuition vouchers 
may someday be a possibility. The Research Director for 
the JoiuL Committee on Education of the Massachusetts 
House and Senate (727-2585) could inform you of the current 
status of vouchers in the Legislature. 

In the meantime, there are a few specialized types of 
assistance at the state level: 
Lotteries and Raffles 

Chapter 810 of the Mass. General Laws allows nonprofit 
educational and charitable institutions to hold lotteries 
or raffles. To do so you must comply with a few regulations 
chief of which is that you be in existence for at least 
two years. If you are just starting out you will not be 
able to qualify, but take heart. You may have friends who 
have been around for a while with whom you can do joint 
projects. Massachusetts alternative schools listed at the 
end of this manual and other nonprofit » roups may also be 
eligible. When you get it together, have the sponsoring 
organization ask the city clerk or licensing bureau to 
send you a form co qualify for a chapter 810 raffle. 
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out and start looking for donations of thinas to ra^le 



Transportation 

The second oaraaraoh o* chanter 76, section 1 of th« 
General Laws (as amended in 1971) reads: 

Pupils who, in the fulfillment of the 
compulsory attendance requirements of this 
section, attend private schools .. .shall 
be entitled to the same rights and privileges 
as to transportation to and from school as 
are provided by law for pupils of public 
schools and shall not be denied such transporta- 
tion because their attendance is in a school 
which is conducted under religious auspices 
or includes religious instructions in its 
curriculum, not because pupils of the public 
schools in a particular city or town are not 
actually receiving such transportation. 

This would seem to imply that if the school committee of 
your town has provided for the transportation of public school 
students, your students should he eligible for the same 
even if the public school students are not actually using 
wh*t has been provided. 

However, the General Counsel for the State Department 
of Education offers a slightly different interpretation; 

Cities and towns are net forbidden to furnish 
transportation to private school students 
merely because the town does not furnish 
exactly the same kind of transportation 
to public school pupils. Stated in another 
way, towns may, but are not required to, 
furnish transportation to private school 
pupils even though the same rights and 
privileges are not actually being received 
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by public school pupils, so long as the town 
had the right to furnish public school 
pupils similar rights if the circumstances 
so required. 

If you wish to pursue this matter, you should start by 
determining what if any type of transportation is provided 
by your local school committee and whether they are 
willing to provide the same for your students. If they are 
not you should consult a lawyer. There is some disagreement 
between the Department of Education and the Legislature's 
Joint Committee on Education over the interpretation of 
this law. 

Surplus Property 

Surplus property is available through the State 
Department of Education. To cash in on this boon, writ-e 
a letter to Mr. Robert Nolan, State Agency for Surplus 
Property, Department of Education, 182 Tremont Street, 
Bos ion. Tell him that you are a nonpublic school. It is 
best to be able to say you are incorporated and nonprofit. 
This should qualify you. Once you receive their okay, 
you can call or visit the warehouse in Taunton and pick out 
what you want. Everything from dental equipment- *-.o office 
equipment is available. There is a charge for handling 
and transportation which comes to about 5% of the cost of 
the item. For further information call 727-5774 in Boston. 
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The surplus distributed by the State Department of 
Education actually comes from the federal Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. You can also get surplus 
from the Department of Defense. Write to DoD Surplus 
Sales, P.O. Box 1370, Battle Creek, Michigan 49016. 
This starts things rolling for you to become an "authorized 
buyer" and receive the periodic announcements of sales. 
Items range from plastics to battleships. There will follow 
a barrage of bureaucratic forms, if you keep filling these 
out you will eventually be authorized to buy the stuff. 

Youth Resources Bureau 

Many cities in the Commonwealth have a Youth Resources 
Bureau which attempts to provide services to young people 
who are in or near to being in trouble with the police. 
Such services have on occasion included tutoring paid for 
by the bureau or arranged by them through another agency. 
If you are interested it might be worth talking with the 
local YRB to see whether any cooperative arrangement can be 
made. The bureaus are local agencies funded by the cities 
and by the Governor's Committee on Law Enforcement. 

School Lunch, Breakfast, Milk, Surplus Food 

Nonprofit, tax-exempt schools are eligible for various 
food programs funded by the federal government and administered 
by the Commonwealth. There are reimbursement programs 
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for lunches, breakfasts and milk. Once you qualify for 

these you also qualify to get surplus commodities (food) which 

are either dry or frozen. You may also be eligible for aid 

in obtaining kitchen equipment once you have begun one of 

these programs. The program is geared to low income children. 

To apply, write a letter to: 

Mr. John C. Stalker, Director 

Bureau of Nutrition Education and School 

Food Services 
182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 02111 

Tell him you are a nonprofit, tax-exempt school and 

request participation in any or all of these food programs. 

Applications will follow. For more information call 727-5764. 

School Library Aid 

This is another federal program (Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title II) administered entirely by the state. 
It is also one of the few in which private schools are 
eligible for direct grants. The purpose is to improve 
libraries and media centers; money may be spent only on bocks 
and media software, not furniture or, equipment . The only 
restriction is on books of a religious nature, but this seems 
to be interpreted liberally, i.e., books of theological 
instruction are prohibited, but not books dealing with 
religious philosophies. 
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To be eliaible for arants, you will have to show that 
you are a certified school and that vou are willinq to comnlv 
with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act nrohibitinq discrimination 
in the use of federal funds. 

There are two types of orants: (1) Reaular arants, which 

are awarded on the basis of a formula involvina vour enrollment 

and the amount you spend on books and media software. There 

is a minimum reqular qrant of $200. (2) Soecial Proiects 

grants, for which 10% of the Title II funds are set aside. 

These are for "innovative Droiects on tooical matters" 

and can range from $500 to $10,000; the average is $3000. 

For Guidelines and application for either tyne, v/rite: 

Supervisor of School Libraries 
Bureau of Library Extension 
64R Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 02215 

Federal Aid 

The federal government offers very little assistance 
to private schools and even less in the form of direct arants. 
More commonly, private school students may be eliaible for 
benefits of proqrams which are administered by the oublic 
school system; eliaibility is usually based on noverty. 

Often federal aid looks like state aid because the money 
is given to a state agency which receives and acts on all 
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proposals, as in the cases of the food and library service* 
in the previous section. 

There are two political reasons why federal aid to 
private schools is meaqer and likely to remain so for some 
time. The first is the Deroetual need of Conoress to 
separate church and state (because most private schools are 
Catholic). The second is that the Dublic schools and teachers' 
unions enjoy a near monoooly on oublic money snent on education 
and they have powerful lobbies to keen it that wav. The 
unions will explain that they opoose a mushroomina o f nrivate 
schools because of a fear of dilution o* instructional 
standards. 

The important historical point about all this is that 
until the mid-sixties, practically all nonparochial private 
schools were elitist prep schools serving the people who 
needed federal aid least. Now that the number of community 
based alternative schools is continuously increasing and the 
number of low income children attending nonpublic schools 
is likewise growing, we can expect some rethinking of the 
concept of "private schools," eventually . 

It can be a hassle to apply for federal funds. Most 
programs have not only governing laws but administrative 
regulations and guidelines as well. The task of fitting 
within these regulations can take a lot of time and things 



may still not work out. Also the conditions the orant 
can be burdensome. It is still nossible, howpver, to 
qet some help from the federal aovernment. You must decide 
whether you really need what is offered and how much enerov 
is going to be required to get it. ^or this reason it is 
advisable to work with someone who can tell you exactly 
what the federal program requires and then heln vou fiaure 
out how or whether to fit into it. A local leaal service 
lawyer can helo. So can some of the federal bureaucrats 
themselves. It xs part of their iob to exnlain to vou 
v/hat is required and what is available. 

In Darticular, they can bring vou un to date on the 
general state of federal education monies, or on soecific 
orograms. At the time of this writing (lite 1971) the 
whole structure of federal aid to education is beina 
reconsidered as a result of the idea of "revenue sharino" 
and of the creation of a new bureaucratic sunerstructure : 
the National Institute of Education (NIF) . MIF is charaed 
with the job of redefininq the role of the federal aovernment 
in education. While this is aoina on, most nroaram.', are 
limping alonq on conqressional "continuing resolutions" 
and others are shrivelina un and dvinn. It is likelv that 
for the next few years at least, federal aid to education 
will diminish considerably under the guise of revenue sharing. 
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There are a couple of documents you can get which will 
provide an overview of funding possibilities. The HEW 
Catalog of Assistance , which consists of the HEW section of 
the complete Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance , describes 
the salient features of every federal program administered 
by HEW, whether the grant recipients are state agencies 
or schools themselves. The catalog is available from the 
Documents Office at the JFK Federal Building, Boston for $2.00. 
More directly pertinent is a pamphlet entitled "Federal 
Assistance Programs for Students Enrolled in Nonpublic Schools 
— Elementary and Secondary Education Programs." This lists 
twenty or so programs in which participation of private 
school students is provided for, either by direct grants to 
private schools, or more often, by sharing of services between 
private and public schools. You can get this pawphlet by 
writing to the Office of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. You should remember that either of 
these documents is likely to be somewhat out of date by the 
time you get it and so should be used together with 
consultations with the programs officers you can find in OE' s 
regional office in the JFK Federal Building, Boston. 

What follows is a list of some of the more likely 
possibilities for federal aid, including all programs that 
provide for direct grants to private schools. 
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Headstart 

If you are nlannino a oreschool (un to aoe fi) and if 
your children will be predominately ooor, vou should check 
into the possibility of Headstart money. All Headstart 
money is funneled throuah local Community Action Aaencies, 
such as ABCD in Boston or CEOC in Cambridae. , These aaencies 
choose how to allocate their money. Thus vou have to annlv 
directly to them, rather than to the qovernment. F.verv 
region is covered by a CAA. To find out the name and 
address of the aqency in your area, inauire at the Office 
of Child Development, Room 2000, JFK Federal Buildino, 
Boston. 

Manpower Development and Training Act 

The Manpower Development and Trainino Act (P.L. 87-415) 
may be a source of funds for teacher trainino. In a coopera- 
tive arrangement a contract would be written between the 
Department of Labor, which administers the Act, and a 
community school willina to make teachino at the school a 
part of the training. As far as we have been able to find 
out, the chances of drawina such a contract depend entirely 
upon the particular Labor Department ^ield Representative 
you are dealina with. To inquire into the matter, contact 
the Department of Labor, Office of Manpower Administration, 
JFK Federal Buildinq, 223-7381. 
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Elementary and Secondary Education Act (F.8EA) Title I 

This title is for "educationally deprived" children, 

which in effect means poor children. Eliqibility depends 
upon showing significant numbers of children whose families 
earn less than $2000/year or are on Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) . Because of the church/state 
problem, private schools can 'participate only in "services" 
provided by the oublic school. That is, no money is actuallv 
qranted to a private school in a Title I taraet area which 
then makes services available. The act states that such 
services are to be "special educational services and 
arranqements , e.q. dual enrollments , educational radio and 
tv and mobile educational services...." These have been 
known to include remedial teachers, students as tutor? 
psycholoaical testina and counselino and special eauinpent. 
The requlations then ao into considerable detail about the 
fact that equipment must be owned by the public schools and 
loaned to tne private schools. Teachers (e.a., remedial 
readinq) must be on the public payroll and visit the orivate 
school (r.ee reqs. Title 45, part llfi.l^a-q). The reoulations 
can be obtained by writina to the Office of Education in 
Washina>:on. 

The regulations (116. 19b) also provide that in anv 
►Jioaram to be administered by a local education aoency (nublic 
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school board), there must be consultation with renresentativ»s 
of orivate schools with a sianificant number of ooor children 
to determine the needs of such schools and how thev can 
participate. This usually results in consultina oarochial 
schools but not alternative community schools, nerhaos because 
the latter are less numerous and visible. Tn anv case, vou 
are entitled to consultation and i* you quali^v, vou may net 
oarticioation. Whether that narticination is heloful and 
unburdensome to you will deoend upon the arranaement vou 
make with the local school authorities. 

It is a good idea to get some legal assistance in 
approaching the local school authorities for participation. 
You do have some rights in this matter and it is important 
to know both what you can demand and what depends on cooperative 
arrangements with school authorities so that you do not 
jeopardize your negotiating position. 

The structure of the law's administration makes the 
local school authorities responsible for preparing an 
application for Title I funds each year, with added applications 
for summer programs. These applications are received and 
processed by the State Department of Education, which at 
present requires that they be in about five months before the 
program is to begin. Deadlines tend to change, though, and it is 
important to find out what they are. Once the state approves 
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the local applications, the federal money is disbursed without 
much further ado. 

There is, of course, very little reason for the Title I 
guidelines to be as strict as they are for nonreligious 
private schools. There is no church/state problem involved 
with them. For the meantime, however, the guidelines must 
be lived with. We suggest that you get a copy of the latest 
Title I application from your local school board (you are 
entitled to it according to the regulations) and see whether 
there are any programs which you might want to participate 
in or whether you can think of new ones to suggest. Keep 
an eye open as to whether or not community schools have been 
consulted as they are required to be. 

Finally, every community which has a Title I program 
is required by state and federal guidelines to have an advisory 
board elected locally. Parents and community groups are 
represented. You may find a sympathetic ear at the advisory 
board. They are probably interested in the same kinds of 
changes in education that you are even though their present 
leverage is inside the system. 

A very detailed and comprehensive explanation of rights 
under Title I is contained in the pamphlet Title I ESEA 
Participation of Private School Children , subtitled "A Hand- 
book for State and Local School Officials." The subtitle 
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would seem to indicate that the book is not for the aeneral 
public , but it is available at the reaional Office of Education 
in the JFK Buildinq, and if you are havinn trouble aettinn 
straight answers from local officials, you should nress the 
Office of Education to aive you a conv. Also, enlist their 
help in your problem. 

Bilingual Education — T i t le VII ESEA 

If there is a bilingual education project in the public 
system of your town, and if you have children 3-18 whose 
native language is not English and whose English is limited, 
you are eligible for aid through the oublic school's Droiect. 
Contact the Director of the Bilinaual Education Proaram, 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Consumer Educatio n 

Special project arants for the develonment of consumer- 
oriented curricula are available directly to Drivate schools 
"to prepare consumers for oarticioation in the marketplace; 
to demonstrate the use of such curriculum in model educational 
Drograms; and to evaluate the effectiveness thereof." This 
is the type of grant that often aoes to curriculum develonment 
agencies or university schools of education, rather than to 
elementary or high schools. But you can look into the 



possibility of a joint project with any such aroun in vour area. 

Drug Abuse Edu c ation 

Grants to support "research, demonstration, and pilot 
projects designed to educate the public on problems related 
to drug abuse" are available directly to private schools. 
Contact the Director, Drug Education Office, Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Education of the Handicapped 

Also available directly to private schools: "Possible 
proqrams for children in private schools include arants 
for research and demonstration oroiects, experimental 
preschoool and early childhood nroorams, deaf -blind centers, 
film and instructional media, ohysical education and 
recreation, research and traininn, reaional resource centers, 
handicapped teacher education, teacher recruitment and 
information." Contact the Associate Commissioner, Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped, Office o* Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Emergency School Aid 

This is grants to oublic schools to helo with oroblems 
incident upon intearation. If there is such a nroarai* in 
your area, and if your school can be said to be encouraoina 
desegregation, you may be eligible to oarticioate. Contact 
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the Associate Commissioner, Emergency School Aid Act, 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Environmental Education 

There are funds available to private schools to "support 
research, demonstration, and pilot projects designed to 
educate the public on the problems of environmental quality 
and ecological balance." Contact the Director, Environmental 
Education, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Program 

Grants are directly available to private schools to help 
students "learn about the nature of their own culture and 
heritage, and to study the contributions of the cultural 
heritages of the other ethnic groups of the nation." 
Contact the Office of Special Concerns, Ethnic Heritage 
Studies Program, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 
Occupational Education 

Grants are directly available to private schools to 
promote occupational education. Programs ..n public schools 
are to make provisions for the participation of private 
school students. Contact the Deputy Cc aimissioner , Bureau 
of Occupational and Adult Education, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 
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Vocational Education -- I nnovation 

Funds are available to private schools "to develop, 
establish, and onerate occuoational education nroorams as 
models for vocational education proqrams. Special emphasis 
is given to youths who have academic, socio-economic, or 
other handicaps." Contact the Deputy Commissioner, Bureau 
of Occupational and Adult Education, Office of Education, 
Washinqton, D.C. 20202. 

Special Programs and P roje cts ~- ESF.A Amendments t P.L. Ql-21, Title III 

This money is for demonstrating projects that are trvinq 
to solve problems "common to all or several states." The 
money qoes to local school systems, but they must include 
provisions for participation of private school students. 
Find out if there is anv such arant in vour town from the 
Director, Division of Plans and Suonlementarv Centers, 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, Office of Education, 
Washinqton, D.C. 20202. 

VISTA and Teac her C orns 

A (barely) subsistence salary is available to teachers 
enrolled in either VISTA or the Teacher Corp. The Storefront 
Learnina Center, an advisory and resource center in Boston, 
has used VISTA for several staff positions. Contact the 
VISTA Proqram Office in the Post Office Building, Boston, 
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223-7302. For the Teacher Coros, contact the recrional Office 
of Education, JFK Federal Buildina, Boston. 



BOOKKEEPING 



No matter how little or how much money you have, it is 
absolutely essential to keen careful records o* what comes 
in and what qoes out. In addition , there are some state 
and federal forms which you must fill out oeriodically . 
All of this is essential to retain your tax-exempt status , 
to prevent anyone from questioning the validity of your 
corporation , and to protect you from charges of misuse of 
any funds you receive. 
r orms 



1) SS-4 : the application for a federal 
Employer Identification Number. It is 
necessary for withholding taxes and to 
attain tax-exempt status. 

2 ) w ~ 4 { tne form which employees fill 
out stating the number of exemptions th^y 
claim. It is the basis for calculating 
the withholding tax from their salaries. 

3) 941 ; the quarterly tax report. 

As a tax-exempt organization you will 
not pay any taxes to the U.S., but you 
do have to report salaries paid, and 
the withholding from those salaries is 
then paid to the IRS on a quarterly 
basis. If your withholding reaches 
a certain level, or if you otherwise 
desire, you make monthly withholding 
"deposits" instead of quarterly payments. 
This is taken care of with form 501 monthly 
or 941 quarterly. Your bank will be 
involved in this process. 
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4) W-2 ; the year-end report of withholding 
which you must file with the IRS and the 

individual staff person. 

5) w-3 : a summary of all your W-2 activity. 
It is filed with the last quarterly 941 form. 

6) As a nonprofit, tax-exempt organization, 
you are exempt from participation in Social 
Security. But you may waive the exemption 
with the concurrence of your employees. 

To do this you file form SS-1"> and SS-15a . 
Social Security tax amounts to 5.85% of 
salary deducted from the employee and an 
equal amount contributed by the school, 
up to $10,800 of income. 

You are also exempt from federal and state unemployment and 

disability insurance. You cannot waive these exemptions 

In Massachusetts, state income tax must be withheld 

from all employees. For information concerning the required 

forms, call the Massachusetts Corporation and Taxation 

Department (in the Boston area, 727-4545) . 

Accounts 

Bookkeeping need only be understandable and accurate. 
As long as the system you use tells you exactly how much 
you take in and from whom, when and on what money is spent, 
and maintains receipts, you will probably be in good shape. 
Make sur the system is permanent and kept up to date. An 
accountant's book is helpful and not terribly expensive. 

Remember that anything you show as having been received 
(or for which you give a donor evidence of having received) 
must be accounted for. All money for which you give receipts 



must be accounted for as expenditures or as money still 
in the bank. If a donor asks for a receipt (for example, 
to prove his contribution is tax-deductible on his own 
return) , give him one and be sure to record the donation 
in your books. The dates and purposes and amounts of all 
expenditures (rent, supplies, utilities, transportation, 
etc.) should be recorded. 

The books should record all payments to staff under 
the staff person's name and the receipt of tuition if there 
is any. If you should receive a federal, state or private 
grant or contract, keep separate books for it (or them) so 
you will be able to show what you did with the money. 

If your books are confusing or aren't working, get 
some professional help. Don't bumble along; accounting 
help can probably be gotten free someplace. Look around. = 
Many banks give charge-free checking accounts to nonprofit 
organizations. Make some calls and you'll find one that does. 

It would be a good idea to keep a record for each 
employee of taxes for each paycheck. Something like this: 
a page for each employee with columns for: name, Social 
Security number, exemptions claimed, pay period, basic pay, 
federal income tax withheld, FICA withheld, net pay and FICA 
paid by school. It might be good to keep a running total of 
"money owed to governments." 
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Incorporation and Taxation 
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I ncorporation and fed eral T ax Law 

Most alternative schools will find it advantageous to 

incorporate. Forming a corooration serves two legal 

purposes : 

1) limiting the liability of the individuals 
involved in the school for purposes of debt 
collection and other damage actions; 

2) more imoortantly , enabling the school to 
qualify for federal tax exemotion bv the 
Internal Revenue Service as a nonnrofit 
aqency . 

Incorporation also serves several nonleoal purposes. 
Being incorporated is one of those things which assures 
skeotics of the stability and accentabilitv of vour school. 
If you are applying for funds someplace, trying to get a 
lease, or trying to get certified, it will helo to be 
incorporated. For your own purposes, vou will find that 
the most interesting and useful nart of incorporation is 
in working out a form of governance for your school 
and making one of many attempts to define your goals. 
The by-laws can be viewed as a writina of the school's 
first constitution. There will nrobably be olenty of 
chanaes to be made as you ao alona, but at least it helos 
you focus initially on the question of oovernance and 
the relationship between what you need to survive in the 
world and the ways that you want to relate to each other 
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inside the ichool. 

Corporations are chartered by the state. Tn Massachusetts 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, with offices in the State 
House in Boston, is resDonsible for aoorovino incornoration 
papers. There are two basic documents required for incornora- 
tion: Articles of Oraanization and By-Laws. The Articles 
"f Orqanizaticn ouqht to be nandled bv a lawver. A later 
section of this manual gives the names and addresses of 
the various Leaal Services Offices in Massachusetts that mav 
assist in the incornoration of schools. There is a standard 
form for the Articles of Organization following this 
section which can be readily adapted to fit your particular 
needs and purposes. A copy of Massachusetts General Laws, 
chapter 180, under which nonprofit educational enterprises 
are incorporated is available free from the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth's office. It requires one or more incorporators 
of legal age and a statement of purpose. The statement of 
purpose is general and should be broad enough to include 
anything that you may wish to do with the school as well 
as a disclaimer of any profit or political motivation or 
intention. If in doubt, consult a lawyer; if not in doubt, 
consult a lawyer anyhow. Incorporation should present 
no problems, but play it safe. 



By-laws are also required for incorporation and a sample 
is included at the end of this section. In aeneral, the 
by-laws cover the followinq matters 

(1) name and location o* the corporate offices; 

(2) members and membership definition, and 
nrocedure for termination of membership if 
desired? 

(3) meetings (regular, annual, special), notice 
requirements for meetings and quorum 
requirements ; 

(4) board of directors: membership, election, 
powers, duties and meetings; 

(5) committees, if necessary; 

(6) officers: titles, functions, duties, terms 

of office and election and removal procedures 
(corporate officers usually include 
president, vice-oresident , secretary and 
treasurer ) ; 

(7) provisions for parliamentary procedures and 
the corporate seal; 

(8) amendments: provisions for amendino the 
by-iiws . 

By-laws may present a problem for some alternative schools. 
Corporate law is based on the deleaation of authority to the 
officers and board of directors of the corporation. This 
basis may be inconsistent with desires for a more democratic 
way of ooeratinq a school. Furthermore, the law does not 
recognize anyone under the aqe of 18.* This also may create 
a conflict between the way the state wants a corooration 
ooerated and the way you want decisions made in vour school. 
You can avoid such conflict by icmorinq your bv-laws for 
your own use. State officials wi. 1 ! not ask to see the 



The leqal aqe of maiority in Massachusetts is 1R as of 
January 15, 1974. 
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minutes of your meetinqs or ask to see the birth certificates 
of your votinq members unless the existence o* the corporation 
is called into question in a suit. You coal'i also have a 
friendly and responsive board of directors, and there is 
no reason why you should not. To afford oreater narticioatorv 
democracy, the board can simply meet a few times a year to 
ratify what has already been done by a more informal procedure. 
Working this way, the board of directors is the official 
body of the corporation but the policies are really beinq 
set by the parents, teachers and students at their own meetina. 
You may feel that by-laws should not be allowed to be used 
as a tool by anyone who is unset with the products of a 
more democratic procedure. If so, do not oive either 
the board of directors or officers excessive power, make 
their removal easy, make their terms short (they can alwavs 
be reelected if they are cooperative) , make their meetings 
infrequent, and above all, make it easy to loosen the bv-laws 
through simple amendment procedures. 

You can make the by-laws and corporate form respond 
to your needs and goals. But remember there is always the 
outside chance that someone, sometime, will ciuestion whether 
you have a real corporation or not. If you do not, the 
individuals may be liable for something the corporation 
would ordinarily be liable for. Because of this oossibilitv 
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it is essential that you talk the whole matter over with a 
lawyer who is sympathetic to your goals. You can do many 
things which might form evidence that the corporation does 
not really exist (for legal purposes). You should be 
aware of this possibility and always keep yourself covered. 

There are a few practical matters which you should be 
aware of regarding the process of incorporation. The 
initial incorporators do not need to have any further role 
in the corporation. They simply meet, elect a board, 
adopt the articles and by-laws and go out of existence. 
They may elect themselves as individuals to the first 
board or become officers. Once the incorporators sign 
the papers and the papers are filed, there will ensue 
a couple of months of forms and waiting. The first step 
will be the mailing of a questionnaire to each incorporator 
and officer by the police or law department of the city 
in which he or she lives. This questionnaire is proforma 
and involves no substantial investigation. Once it is 
filled out our experience is that the local city council 
passes upon the application before it is sent on to the state. 
This action may be proforma as well, but it could also become 
political. It is therefore a good idea to get incorporated 
first, before any potential hassles over your school arise. 
Also, since the city councils of all the residence areas of all 



the incorporators and officers will have to nass on the 
application, you save yourself time by havina them all 
come from one city. It does not necessarily have to be 
the city where the school is located. 

Tax Exemptions 

Once a school is incorporated/ it can qualify for 
nonprofit status and tax exemption from the Internal Revenue 
Service, which requires fillina out ff orm 1023 included at 
the end of this section. This process takes several months 
but it is safe to ooerate on the assumotion that vou will 
not tax exemption, which means that the corporation, i.e., 
the school, does not have to nay any taxes. The emnlovees 
of the school, i.e., orincinal and teachers, do have to 
pay taxes, however, and the Internal Revenue Service requires 
that someone fill out several simole forms as an emolover. 
If you have any questions, call the local Internal Revenue 
Service information office. Also, reauest Circular F 
for nonprofit cornorations . It contains, amona oth^r 
information, the tables bv which you will comoute the amount 
to be withheld from each employee. 
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Some Alternative Schools in the Boston Area 



(This information is accurate as of 197 3; for updated information 
thereafter, contact Vocations for Social Change, 353 Broadway, 
Cambridge Mass, 02139, 661-1571.) 



Cambridge Alternative Public School (CAPS) 
Harvard & Essex Sts. 
Cambridge 02139 

Cambridge Community High School 
1151 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 02138 

Cambridge Friends School 
5 Cadbury Rd. 
Cambridge 02140 

Cambridge Montessori School 
145 Brattle St. 
Cambridge 02138 

Central School 
43 Essex St. 
Cartridge 02139 

C. I # T, Y. (Community Interaction Through Youth) 
99 Austin St. 
Cambridge 02139 

Fayerweather St. School 
74r Fayerweather St. 
Cambridge 02138 

Group School 
66 Winthrop St. 
Carrbridge 02138 

The Growing Place 
130 Highland Ave. 
Somerville 02143 



Highland Park Free School 
46 Hawthorn St. 
Roxbury 02119 

Home Base School 
465 Mt. Auburn St. 
Watertown 02172 

Mass. Experimental School System (formerly CCED) 

460 Blue Hill Ave. 

Roxbury 



New Perspectives School 
40 Webster Place 
Brookline 02146 



New School for Children 
6 Bradshaw St. 
Dorchester 02121 



Open Center for Children 
89 College Ave. 
Somerviile 02144 



Palfrey Street School 
119 Palfrey St. 
Watertown 02172 



Roxbury Community School 
1 Leyland St. 
Dorchester 02125 



Rowhouse School 
33 Holyoke St. 
Boston 02116 



Sudbury Valley School 
Winch St. 

Framingham 01701 

Tunbridge in Boston 
P.O. Box 85 
Cambridge 02138 

Warehouse Cooperative School 
100 Magazine St. 
Boston 021 19 
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Educational Assistance 

Once you get past many of the technical hurdles, incor- 
porating and so on, you may find your attention turning to 
more specific details of an educational program. There are 
many organizations in the Boston area dedicated to assisting 
change in education; they are largely set up to help teachers 
In general they facilitate curriculum development, materials 
exploration, information exchanges, informal contacts with 
people, and personal and professional growth. All of them 
are open to casual visitors; once you have made an initial 
contact, you will be able to decide for yourself whether the 
particular programs and approaches of a group suit your 
needs. For example, some groups maintain large curriculum 
materials libraries, some have extensive shop facilities, 
some collect and distribute scrounged resources, some run 
regular training workshops, etc. All of them are staffed 
by people who have already worked with parents and teachers 
in your position. All of them share a bias toward open 
education and they are typically very friendly and inviting 
places . 

Advisory tor Open Education 
90 Sherman Street 
Cambridge 
661-9310 



Workshop for Learning Things 

5 Bridge Street 
Water town 
926-1160 

Education Development Center 

Open Education Advisory 

55 Chapel Street 

Newton 

969-7100 

Storefront Learning Center 
90 West Brookline Street 
Boston (South End) 
267-1166 

The Children's Museum 

Resource Center 

57 Eliot Street & Jamaicaway 

Boston (Jamaica Plain) 

522-4800 

Central School Workshop 
43 Essex Street 
Cambridge 
868-0073 

Circle Associates 
90 Warren Street 
Roxbury 
445-9100 

Education Development Center and Advisory for Open Education 
both have very helpful collections of books for sale, 
and films for sale or rental. In particular, you may be 
interested in A Bibliography of Open Education by Rolan 
Barth and Charles Rathbone, available from either place 
for $1.25. The Children's Museum maintains a unique service 
of recycling industrial and commerical waste materials back 
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into classrooms. Finally , do not pass up at least a cursory 

inspection of the extensive list of books and resources in 
Jonathan Kozol's Free Schools (Bantam Books, $1.50). 

There are a few other manuals similar to this one but 
based on the law of other states. A Legal Manual for 
Alternative Schools / based on Illinois, is available for 
$1.25 from the New Schools Project, 407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, 
Illinois 312/427-2533. No More Public Schools by H. Bennett, 
based on California, is commercially available (Random House, 
$2.95). Finally, there is Doing Your Own School by the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific School Conspiracy (Beacon Press, 
$2.95) . 
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LEGAL SERVICE OFFICES 



Greater Boston 



Boston Legal Assistance Project 
84 State St. 
Boston 02109 
742-8930 

56 Chestnut Hill Ave. 
Brighton 02135 
254-0313 

1486 Dorchester Ave. 
Dorchester 02122 
436-6292 

264 Meridian St. 
East Boston 02128 
569-1661 

474 Blue Hill Ave. 
Roxbury 02121 
442-0211 

2968-70 Washington St. 
Roxbury 02119 
442-2566 

42 4 West Broadway 
South Boston 02127 
269-3700 

505 Columbus Ave. 
Boston (South End) 02118 
261-8750 

Boston College Legal Assistance Bur 
21 Lexington St. 
Waltham 02154 
893-4793 

Boston Legal Aid Society 

14 Somerset St. 

Room 810 

Boston 02108 

227-0200 



Mass. Law Reform .Institute 
2 Park Square 
Boston 02116 
482-0890 

North Suffolk Legal Assistance Association 
317 Broadway 
Revere 02151 
289-4427 

Cambridge & Somerville Legal Services Office 
380 Green St. 
Cambridge 02139 
492-5520 

188 Broadway 
Somerville 02145 
776-6704 

Harvard Legal Aid Bureau 
1511 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge 02138 
495-440S 

OUTSIDE GREATER BOSTON AREA IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Legal Services for Cape Cod and Islands, Inc. 
138 Winter St. 
Hyannis 02601 
775-7020 

183 Main St. 
Wareham 02571 
295-2800 

64 Davis Straits 
Falmouth 02540 
540-0047 

Sisson Road 
Harwich 02645 
432-3385 

L . lUver Bar Association 

. ur.:hase St. 
-i/er Oi.720 
•--932 
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Greater Lowell Legal Services, Inc. 

45 Mer.-imack St. 
Lowell 01852 
458-1465 

Legal Services Self -Help, Inc. 
196 Main St. 
Brockton 02401 
588-5440 

Legal Aid Society of Greater Lawrence, Inc. 
430 N. Canal St. 
Lawrence 01840 
683-4521 

Neighborhood Legal Services, Inc. 
31 Exchange St. 
Lynn 01901 
599-7730 

New Bedford Legal Aid Society 
13 South Sixth St. 
New Bedford 02740 
992-5013 

Onboard Legal Services, Inc. 

18 South Water St. 

New E?dford 02740 

997-3109-0 

996-8576 

Neighborhood Legal Services of Worcester, Inc. 
306 Main St. 
Worcester 01608 
752-3718 

Legal Aid Society of Worcester, Inc. 
311 Main St. 
Worcester 01608 
756-7639 

Legal Aid Society of Northern Worcester County 
455 Main St. 
Fitchburg 01420 
345-1946 
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Western Mass. Legal Services 
33 Pearl St. 
Pittsfield 01201 
413/499-1950 

Community and Regional Leqal Assistance Program 
193 Main St. 
Holyoke 01040 
413/536-2420 

Legal A'*d Society of Springfield/ Inc. 
145 State St. 
Room 814 

Springfield 01103 
413/736-0376 

Western Mass. Legal Services 
11 Eastern Ave. 
Springfield 01109 
413/781-7814 

Memorial Square Neighborhood Center 
2894 Main St. 
Springfield 01107 
413/737-2632 
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Sample Forms 
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FOHMNn f:l) 18(H«M V 10//11 AM fi O f*>1/Hf> 



Olammanm^ultl; at JHaaaadfuaetta 

JOHN F.X. DAVOREN 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 

STATE HOUSE 

BOSTON, MASS. 02133 

ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION 

(Under G.L.Ch. 180) 
Incorporators 

NAME RESIDENCE 
Include Riven name in full in case of natural persons; in case of a corporation, give state of incorporation. 



The above-named incorporators) do hereby associate (themselves) with the intention of forming a 
corporation under the provisions of General Laws, Chapter 180 and hereby state(s): 

I . The name by which the corporation shall be known is: 



2. The purposes for which the corporation is formed are as follows: 



NOTE: If provisions for which the space provided under Articles 2. 3 and 4 is not sufficient,additions should be 
set out on continuation sheets to be numbered 2A, 2B. etc. Indicate under each Article where the provision is 
set out. Continuation sheets shall be on 8W x 11" paper and must have a left-hand margin 1 inch wide for 
binding. Only one side should be used. 
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X If the corporation has more than one class of members, the designation of such classes, the manner of 
election or appointment, the duration of membership and the qualification and rights, including votina 
rights, of the members of each class, are as follows:— 0 



• 4. Other lawful provisions, if any, for the conduct and regulation of the business and affairs of the cor- 
poration, for its voluntary dissolution, or for limiting, defining, or regulating the powers of the corporation 
or of its directors or members, or of any class of members, are as follows:— 



©there are no provisions state "None". 
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5. By-laws of the corporation have been duly adopted and the initial directors, president, treasurer and cteffc 
or other presiding, financial or recording officers whose names are set out below, have bee j duly elected. 

6. The effective date of organization of the corporation shall be the date of filing with the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth or if later date is desired, specify date, (not more than 30 days after date of filing.) 

7. The following information shall not for any purpose be treated as a permanent part of the Articles of 
Organization of the corporation. 

a. The post office address of the initial principal office of the corporation in Massachusetts is: 

b. The name, residence, and post office address of each of the initial directors and following officers of 
the corporation are as follows: 

NAME RESIDENCE POST OFFICE ADDRESS 

President: 

Treasurer: 



Clerk: 

Directors: (or officers having the powers of directors) 



c. The date initially adopted on which the corporation's fiscal year ends is: 

d. The date initially fixed in the by-laws tor the annual meeting of members of the corporation is: 

e. The name and business address of the resident agent, if any, of the corporation is: 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF and under the penalties of perjury the above-named INCORPORATOR(S) sign(s) 
these Articles of Organization this day of 19 



The signature of each incorporator which is not a natural person must be by an individual who shall show tht 
capacity in which he acts and by signing shall represent under the penalties of perjury that he is duly authorize! 
on its behalf to sign these Articles of Organization f$*T 



THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 



ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION 
GENERAL LAWS, CHAPTER 180 



I hereby certify that, upon an examination 
of the within-written articles of organization, 
duly submitted to me, it appears that the 
provisions of the General Laws relative to the 
organization of corporations have been com- 
plied with, and I hereby approve said articles; 
and the filing fee in the amount of $30.00 having 
been paid, said articles are deemed to have been 
filed with me this day 
of 19 



TO BE FILLED IN BY CORPORATION 
CHARTER TO BE SENT TO 



Effective date 



JOHN F.X. DAVOREN 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 



KlUNc; FKK$:m.oo 



CHARTER MAILED 
DELIVERED 
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ATTACHED SHEFT TO ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION 
STATING THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE SCHOOL IS FORMED 



F irst . The primary Durpose of the corporation is to plan, organize, 
supplement, coordinate and execute a comprehensive program to improve the economic 
and social environment of the Cambridge Community, both individuals and families; 
to aid individuals in achieving their full educational, economic and social 
potential, and a sense of dignity and self respect; to lessen neighborhood and 
community tensions* and to provide a focus and forum for developing programs of 
self-help for the community. 

Second . In furtherance of the foregoing charitable and educational purposes 
the Corporation may: 

a. Develop, conduct, administer, and coordinate programs which provide 
services, financial assistance, and other activities and facilities necessary to 
meet the needs of individuals and families in the areas of educational, cultural, 
and vocational opportunities , recreation and health, and knowledge and fulfillment 
of basic civil rights and obligations. 

b. Provide services, financial assistance, research, training, and other 
activities and facilities designed to encourage maximum participation of the people 
served and to effect a permanent increase in the capacity of individuals, families, 
groups, and communities to deal with their problems without further assistance. 

c. Make outright grants or loans of all or part of the funds or property 
of the Corporation, with or without interest, in furtherance of the charitable 
and educational purposes of the Corporation. 

d. Provide facilities, personnel and funds in order to achieve, and to 
assist public agencies and other private nonprofit agencies or combinations thereof 
to achieve, the goals of the corporation. 

e. Do any and all things directly or indirectly related to any of the forgoing 
activities and in furtherance of the foregoing charitable and educational purposes. 

f. Do any and all other lawful things in furtherance of said charitable and 
edurational purposes which mav be permitted under Section 501 (c) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and which are also permitted under the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, each as now in force or hereafter amended. 

Third. The Corporation shall not be operated for profit, and no part of the 
net earnings of the Corporation shall inure to the benefit of any member, director, 
officer of the Corporation, or any private individual (except that reasonable 
compensation may be paid for services rendered to or for the Corporation affecting 
one or more of its purposes); and no member, director, officer of the Corporation, 
or anv private individual shall be entitled to share in the distribution of any 
of the corporate assets on dissolution of the Corporation. No substantial part 
of the activities of the Corporation shall be carrving on propaganda, or otherwise 
attempting, to influence legislation, and the Corporation shall not participate in, 
or intervene in (including the publication or distribution of statements) anv 
political camoaign on behalf of or in opposition to .anv candidate for public office. 
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Fourth , The following additional provisions, not inconsistent with law, 
are herebv established for the conduct and regulation of the activities of the 
Corporation, for its voluntary disso ution, and for limiting, defining and 
regulating the power of the Corporation, its Board of Directors and Members, 
namely: 

a. The Corporation may apply for and receive from any source or sources 
outright, in trust or otherwise, bv gift, devise, bequest or otherwise, and hold 
cash, securities and real and personal property to the extent from time to time 
authorized bv law. 

b. The Corporation may retain, may buy or otherwise acquire, may renovate, 
improve, sell, lease, convey or otherwise dispose of, and may invest and reinvest 

its assets in, any property whether real or personal, within or without Massachusetts, 
Including without limitation any stock, obligations, or other securities of any 
corporation, association or business trust, investment trust or investment company, 
provided, that none of the assets of the corporation shall be given or loaned 
directly or indirectly to any Director or Member. 

c. The Corporation may make contracts, incur liabilities, borrow money, make 
and endorse bonds, notes and other evidences of indebtedness, and mortgage, pledge 
or create any security interest in any real or personal property, all on such teims* 
as its Board of Directors may determine. 

d. The Corporation may make contributions for the accomplishment of its 
purposes, in such amounts as the Directors determine to be reasonable, to corporations, 
trusts, funds, foundations or community chests created or organized in the United 
Staces or in any territory or possession thereof, and organized and operated 
exclusively for charitable, scientific, or educational purposes, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures or is payable to or for the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, and no substantial part of the activities of which is 
carrving on propaganda, or otherwise attempting to influence legislation, and which 
does not participate or intervene in (including the publishing or distributing or 
statements), any political campaign on behalf of any candidate for public office. 

It is intended that the organizations described herein shall be entitled to exemption 
from federal income tax under Section 501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as now in force or hereafter amended. The Corporation may also make 
contributions to carry out the purposes of this Corporation to states, territories 
or oossessions of the United States, any political subdivision of the foregoing, or 
to the United States or the District of Columbia but only for exclusively public 
purposes . 

e. Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Agreement of Association, 
this Corporation shal > not, in the conduct of its affairs: 

(1) Engage, otherwise than as an insubstantial part of its activities, in 
activities which are not in furtherance of one or more of the educational and 
charitable purposes for which it has been formed. 

(2) Devote more than an insubstantial part of its activities to attempting 
to influence legislation by propaganda or otherwise. 

(3) Participate in, or intervene in, directly or indirectly (including the 
publishing or distributing of statements) any political campaign on behalf of or 
in opposition to any candidate for public office. 

(A) Permit any part of the assets or the net earnings of the Corporation to 
inure to the benefit of any Officer, Director or Member of the Corporation, or any 
private individual, or be appropriated or used for any purposes other than the 
purooses of the Corporation as herein set forth. 
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(5) Conduct any other activities not permitted to be carried on by an 
organization exempt from Federal income tax under Section 501(c) (3) of the 
Internal revenue Code of 1954 and contributions to which are deductible under 
Section 170(c) (2) of said Code, each as now in force or hereafter amended. 

£♦ Except as otherwise required by law, this Agreement of Association and 
the Articles of Organization of the Corporation may be amended from tinv* to tine 
by the affirmative vote of at least two- thirds of thfe Members, provided , that no 
amendment $hall authorize or permit the Corporation to be operated otherwise than 
exclusively for such charitable, educational or scientific purposes as qualify 
the Corporation for exemption from taxation under Section 501(c) (3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and as qualify gifts to the corporation as deductible 
under Section 170(c) (2) of said Code, each as now in force or hereafter ar^nded, 

g. The Corporation may at any ti*ae merge or consolidate with any other 
corporation organized for educational, scientific or other charitable purposes 
upon the affirmative vote of not less than two-thirds of the Members, if and to 
the extent permitted by the applicable law then in effect, 

h. Subject to applicable provisiwns of la^, the corporation may, at any time, 
dissolve by the affirmative vote of s?t least two-thirds of its Members, provided 
that upon such dissolution all the assets of the Corporation Tartar payments of 
all debts and other obligations) shall be contributed to a corporation or entity 

or corporations or entities, each of the nature referred to in Paragraph A of 
these additional provisions. 
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BY-LAWS 



of 



ARTICLE I 
NAMFt LOCATION, AND PURPOSES 

Section 1, Name» Location » and Purposes , 

The name, the location of the principal office, and the purposes of the 
Corporation shall be as set forth in the Agreement of Association and these By-laws. 
The powers of the Corporation and its Board of Directors and Members, and all 
matters concerning the conduct and regulation of the business of the Corporation 
shall be subject to such provisions in regard thereto* if any* as are set forth 
in Agreement of Association: and the Agreement of Association is hereby made a 
part of these By-laws. 

Section 2. Agreement of Association . 



All references in these By-laws to the Agreement of Association shall be 
construed to mean the Agreement of Association of the Corporation as from time to 
time amended. 

ARTICLE II 
MFMBERS AND MEMBERSHIP 

S ection 1. Members . 

All persons whose aim and principles are in accord with those of the 
Corporation and who reside in Cambridge and vicinity may be members of the 
Corporation, with the right of participation in the activities of the Corporation. 
No person shall be denied active membership because of race or creed. 

Section 2. Termination of Membership . 

a. General 

The Corporation shall reserve the right to terminate the mambership of any 
member who obstructs the Corporation in carrying out its purposes as set forth in 
the Agreement of Association, or who otherwise acts in any manner harmful to che 
good standing of the Corporation in the Community. 

b. Procedure for Termination. 

The procedure for terminating a membership shall be as follows: 

(1) A petition signed by at least six members shall be 
submitted to the Board of Directors. Such petition 
shall state the complaints or charges against the 
member named in the petition. 
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(2) The Board of Directors shall afford the member 
against whom the petition is brought, a full and 
fair hearing upon any and all charges contained in 
the petition. After such hearing the Board of 
Directors may, by a majority vote of those 
present and voting, dismiss the petition. 

(3) If the petition is not dismissed as provided in the 
preceding subsection, the Board of Directors shall 
report the petition together with its findings to 
the full membership at the next regular meeting of 
the Corporation. After full and fair discussion, 
the Membership may, by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting, terminate the membership of 
the person named in the petition. 

(4) If such petition is dismissed as provided in the 
preceding subsection, the six petitioning members 
piv appeal the dismissal to the full membership at 
the next regular meeting of the Corporation. After 
full and fair discussion, the membership may, by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and voting, termin- 
ate the membership of the person named in the petition. 

c. Resignation of Members. 

Any member may resign at any time by filing a written resignation with 
the Secretary. 

Section J. Dues. 

a. The Corporation may require an initiation fve and such dues to be paid 
at regular intervals as the Board of Directors may from time to time determine. 

b. Dues are payable in Urited States currenc" or in such equivalent goods, 
and services as the Board of Directors shall in its discretion permit. 

c. Initiation fees and dues required from individual members may be waived 
by the Board of Directors on the basis of financial hardship. 



ARTICLE III 
ME ETINGS OF MEMBERS 

S ection 1. Location . 

Ml meetings of the members shall be held in Cambridge at such place as the 
Board of Directors shs.ll designate. 
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Section 2. Annual Meeting 



The Annual Meeting of the memberbnip shall be held on the fir3t Sunday of the 
month of November at such hour and place as the Board of Directors may determine* 
Purposes for which an Annual Meeting is to be held in addition to those prescribed 
by law, by the Agreement of Association and by these By-laws may be specified by 
the Board of Directors, or by a writing sigt ud by the President, a quorum of 
Directors, or by any ten members* If such Annual Meeting is omitted on the day 
herein provided, a special meeting must be held in place thereof as soon as may 
be practicable, and any business transacted or elections held at such meeting 
mall have the same effect as if trr^sacted or held at the Annual Meeting. 

Section 3, Regular Meetings* 

In addition to the Annual Meeting, there shall be regular meetings of the 
membership, to be held monthly. 

Section 4. Special Meetings * 

Special Meetings of the membership may be called by the President upon his 
own motion or shall be called by the President upcn request of any ten members. 
Such call shall state the time, place and purposes of the meeting. 

Section 5. Notice . 

A written notice of each meeting of members, be it the annual, regular, or 
special meetings, stating the place, day and hour thereof and the purposes for 
which the meeting is to be held, shall be given by the Secretary of the Corporation 
at least ten days before the meeting by mailing or delivering such notice to each 
member at hts residence or usual place of business, said address being as it 
appears t*oon the hooks of the Corporation* In case of the death, absence, 
incapacity or refusal of the Secretary to give said notice, such notice mav be 
given by any other Officer or by the Board of Directors. 

Section 6. Waiver of Notice. 

■ ■ . | _. | - | LI I I • 

No notice of the time, place **d purpose of any annual, regular or special 
meeting of the members shall be required if every member entitle 4 to notice thereof, 
or his attorney thereunto authorized by a writing which is filed with the records 
of the meeting, waives such notice. 

Section 7. Quorum of Members * 

At any meeting of the membership, one- third of the members shall constitute 
a quorum for the consideration of any question, unless otherwise required by law, 
bv the Agreement of Association or by th ^se By-laws, but a lesser number may adjourn. 
When a quorum i<* present at any meeting, the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
members present and noting shall, except where a larger vote is required by law, 
by Agreement of Association or by those By-laws, decide any question brought before 
such meeting* 

Section 8, Voting of Members > 

Kv»ry member shall have one vote* Members may vote only In person. 
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ARTICLE IV 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Section 1* Membership and Election * 

There shall be a Board of Directors which shall consist of the President, the 
Vice-President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, and seven Members-at-Large* Only 
memb rs shall be eligible to hold office as Directors. Directors shall be elected 
at thi» Annual Meeting of the members and shall hold office for a period of one 
year and until their successors are chosen and qualified* Directors shall be 
elected by a majority of the members present and voting. 

Section 2* Powers * 

The Board of Directors shall have and may exercise all powers of the Corporation 
except such powers as are conferred upon Members by law, by the Agreement of 
Association and by these By-laws* Housver, the membership may at any regular 
meeting remove any specific power(s) from the Board for any specific period of 
time, or indefinitely, upon a vote of 2/3 of those present and voting* 

Section 3* Meetings * 

Regular meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held monthly, unless the 
Board shall othewise provide, at such places and at suc 1 i times as the Board shall 
determine* Speciax meetings of the Board may be held at any time and at any place 
when called by the President or by three or more Directors* Notice of meetings of 
the Board of Directors shall be sufficient if given orally or in writing at least 
one week before the meeting by the Secretary* 

Section 4, Quorum . 

At any meeting of the Directors, a majority of the Directors shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, but a lesser number may adjourn* V/henever 
a quorum is present, the affirmative vote of a majority of the Directors there 
present *hall, except when a larger vote is required by law, by the Agreement of 
Association or by thesfe By-laws, decide any question brought before such meeting* 

ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 

Section 1. General , 

'.he Officers shall be a President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
to be elected at tne Annual Meeting of members prior to the election for Members- 
at-large to be Directors, A13 Officers shall be Directors, subject to the 
requirements and qualificati ns set out in ARTICLE IV, Section 1 of these By-laws* 

S ection 2. E\ection o f Officers . 

Nominations may be rnaie from the floor at the Annual Meeting* Officers shall 
be elected by a vote of a majority of the active members present and voting. Kach 
Officer shall hold office until the next Annual Meeting and until his successor is 
chosen and qualified. 
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Section 3, Original Officers , 



Notwithstanding any other provision in these By-laws* the original officers 
shall be chosen by the Incorporators and thereafter they shall be elected by the 
members as specified in these By-laws. 



ARTICLE VI 

REMOVAL OF DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 

At any meeting of the membership, any ten persons may introduce a petition 
requesting the removal of iny Officer or Director and stating therein the reasons 
for which said Officer or Director is sought to be removed. After full and fair 
discussion during which an> person sought to be removed shall have adequate 
opportunity to defend himself, the Officer or Director may be removed by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present and voting, said vote to be conducted at 
the next meeting of members. Two weeks prior to the introduction of any such 
petition, copies of such petition shall be mailed to the person or persons named 
in the petition and to all ether members of the Corporation. 

ARTICLE VII 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1, General 

Each Officer, subject to these By-laws, shall have in addition to the duties 
and powers herein set forth, such duties and powers as the Board of Directors may 
from Lime to time designate. 

Section 2. President. 



The President shall be the chief executive officer of the Corporation, He 
shall preside at all meetings of the members and of the Board of Directors at which 
he is present. 

Section 3. Vice-President . 

The Vice-President shall preside at meetings of members and of the Board of 
Directors in the absence of the President. 

Section 4. Secretary , 

Tne Secretary shall keep a copy of the Agreement of Association, a copy of 
the Articles of Organization, a copy of these By-laws and Articles of Amendment 
of any of the foregoing, the corporate seal, and a true record of all meetings 
of membe?;s in a book to be kept therefor, which book shall be kept at the principal 
office of the Corporation and shall be open at all reasonable times to the inspection 
of any member. The Secretary shall also keep accurate records of the meetings of 
the Board of Directors and of the Corporation and also a list uf all active and 
honorary members of the Corporation. 
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Section 5. Treasurer. 



The Treasurer shall have general charge of the financial concerns of the 
Corporation and the care and custody of the funds and valuable papers of the 
Corporation. He shall keep accurate books of account, which shall be the 
property of the Corporation, which shall be kept at the principal office of 
the Corporation and shall be available at reasonable times for inspection by 
any member. The Treasurer shall present yearly financial reports to the members 
and such other reports as the Board of Directors may require. The Treasurer shall 
give a bond to the Corporation, if required by the Directors, in such sum and with 
such sureties as the Directors may require, for the faithful performance of his 
duties. 

ARTICLE VIII 
VACANCIES 

If the position of any Officer or Director becomes vacant for any reason, the 
Board of Directors shall temporarily fill the vacancy by appointing a person to that 
vacancy. A special election shall be held at the next regular meeting of the 
Corporation to fill the position. In the case that the Office of President becomes 
vacant, the Vice-President shall succeed him until the next regular meeting of 
members when a new Vice-President shall be elected at the next regular meeting of 
members . 

ARTICLE IX 

PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 

Robert's Rules of Order shall govern any meeting of the membership or of the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE X 
CORPORATE SEAL 

The seal of the Corporation shall, subject to alteration by the Board of 
Directors, consist of a flat-faced circular die with the words, "Massachusetts" 
and "Corporate Seal," together with the name of the Corporation and the year of 
its organization, cut engraved thereon. 

ARTICLE XI 

EXECUTION OF PAPERS 

All deeds, leases, transfers, contracts, bonds, notes, checks and drafts and 
other obligations made, accepted and endorsed by the Corporation shall be signed 
by the President and the Treasurer, except as the Board of Directors may generally 
or in particular cases authorize the execution thereof in some other manner. 

ARTICLE XII 

FISCAL YEAR 

Except as from time to time otherwise provided by the Board of Directois, the 
fiscal year of the Corporation shall be the calendar year. 
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ARTICLE XIII 



AMENDMENTS 

Section 1 . 

These By-laws may be altered, amended or repealed by the affirmative vote of 
a majority of the members present and voting at any annual, regular or special 
meeting of the membership. 

Section 2 . 

Proposed amendments of these By-laws shall be submitted to the Board of 
Directors for its approval, at least three weeks before the meeting at which they 
are to be considered. A copy of all proposed amendments shall be sent to each of 
the members of the "orporation at least two weeks before the meeting at which they 
are to be considered. 

A TRUE COPY 



ATTEST : 

Secretary 



vSolli Internal Revenue Service 

Instructions for Form 1023 

(Revised November 1972) 

Application for Recognition of Exemption 
Under Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code 

(References are to the Internal Revenue Code.) 



Retain a copy of the completed application form in 
the organization's permanent records. 

All organizations must complete Parts I through VI 
of the application 

General Instructions 

A. Purpose. — Form 1023 is to be used to apply for a ruling 
or determination in recognition of an organization's exempt 
status under section 501(c)(3). It may also be used to apply 
for a ruling or determination under 501(e) on behalf of, or- 
ganizations claiming to be cooperative hospital service organi- 
zations. If a ruling or determination is desired under any other 
provision of section 501(c), consult Publication 557, How to 
Apply for Recognition of Exemption of an Organization, for the 
appropriate application form. 

Form 1023 is also to be used tc notify the Internal Revenue 
Service as to particulars required oy section 508. See Instruc- 
tion B, below. 

B. Requirement of Notice Under Section 508. — Section 
508(a) provides that an organization organized after October 
9, 1969, shall not be treated as an organization described in 
section 501(c)(3) unless it has given notice to the Secretary 
or his delegate that it is applying for recognition of such status. 
Section 508(b) provides that any organization described in 
section 501(c)(3) shall be presumed to be a private foundation 
if it has failed to notify the Secretary or his delegate that it is 
not a private foundation. 

This application, when properly completed, shall constitute 
the notice required under section 508(a) in order for the 
organization to be treated as described in section 501(c)(3) 
and if the organization is claiming not to be a private founda- 
tion, the notice required under section 508(b). If the organiza- 
tion fails to give the foregoing notices within 15 months from 
the end of the first month in which it was created (or within 
90 days following the publication date of final regulations under 
section 508, whichever comes later), it may not qualify for 
exempt status during the period prior to date of actual 
notice. 

C. Public Inspection of Form 1023. — The organization's 
application and any papers in support of such application shall 
be open to public inspection in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 6104. However, information relating to a 
trade secret, patent, style of work, or apparatus, the release 
of which would adversely affect the organization or any infor- 
mation the release of which would adversely affect the national 
defense, will not be made available for public inspection. In 
such cases, the organization must identify the information, by 
clearly marking it "NOT SUBJECT TO PUBLIC INSPECTION 6 
and submit a statement explaining the reasons why the organi- 
zation asks that the information be withheld. 

D. Signature Requirements. — The application is to be 
signed by a principal officer or trustee of the organization. 
If the application is signed by an employee specifically au- 
thorized to do so by the organization's governing instrument 
or by a valid board resolution, it will be regarded as signed 
by a principal officer or trustee. The application may also 
be signed by an attorney or agent specifically appointed to 
do so in a valid power of attorney. If authority to sign is 
based upon a board resolution, a conformed copy of the reso- 
lution must accompany the application. If the authority to 
sign is based upon a power of attorney, the original copy of 
the power must accompany the application. Any power of 
attorney must be signed by the person or persons having 
authority to sign the application. 



E. Group Exemption Letters. — Ordinarily, Form 1023 is not 
used to apply for a group exemption letter. Instructions on 
how to apply for such a letter may be found in Revenue Pro- 
cedure 68-13, C.B. 1968-1, 764. 

Specific Instructions 

(Numbered to correspond to parts, lines and schedules 
as they appear on the Form) 

Pari L — Identification 

1. Organization's name. — Enter the organization's name 
as it appears in its creating documents, including amend- 
ments. If the organization will be operated under another 
name, show such other name in parenthesis. 

2. Employer identification number. — If the organization 
does not have an employer identification number, enter 
"none" and attach a completed Form SS-4 to the applica* 
tion. If, however, the organization has previously applied for 
such a number, attach an explanatory statement advising the 
date of such application and to which local office it was 
submitted. 

5. Annual accounting period. — Enter the month the or- 
ganization's annual accounting period ends as designated in 
its governing instruments. If the governing instruments do 
not establish an annual accounting period, the entry on Form 
1023 will be treated as an election designating the annual ac- 
counting period. The annual accounting period of an exempt 
organization is as described in section 441 of the Internal 
Revenue Code and will close on the last day of the month 
designated as the final month of the period: unless the organi- 
zation elects a 52-53 week under section 441(f). 

7. Activity code numbers. — Select up to three code num- 
bers of the codes listed on page 6 of the instructions which 
best describe or most accurately identify the organization's 
purposes, activities, or type of organization. 

Part II. — Organizational Documents 

One of the basic requirements for exemption is that the 
organization be "organized" for one or more exempt purposes. 
If the organization does not have an organizing instrument, it 
will not qualify for exempt status. 

None of the documents submitted in support of this appli- 
cation, including organizational documents, will be returned. 

In lieu of the originals, submit "conformed" copies of these 
documents. A "conformed" copy is one that agrees with the 
original document, and all amendments thereto. If the copies 
are not signed, they must be accompanied by a written decla- 
ration signed by an officer authorized to sign for the organiza- 
tion, certifying that they are complete and accurate copies of 
the original documents. 

Chemically or photographically reproduced copies of articles 
of incorporation showing the certification of an appropriate 
State official need not be accompanied by such a declaration. 
See Rev. Proc. 68-14, C.B. 1968-1, for additional information. 

Part III. — Activities and Operational Information 

1* Source of support — If it is expected that the organiza- 
tion's source of support will be increased or decreased and 
such increase or decrease is substantial in relation to the 



organization's total support, attach a statement describing 
such anticipated changes and explaining the basis for the 
expectation. 

2. Fund-raiting activity.— For purposes of this question, 
"fund-raising activity" should also Include both functionally 
related activities and unrelated business. With respect to both 
functionally related activities and unrelated businesses, in- 
clude a description of the nature and magnitude of the 
activity 

4(d). Disqualified person. — For purposes of this application, 
a "disqualified person" is any person who, if the applicant 
organization were a private foundation, would be a disqualified 
person with respect to the organization within the meaning of 
section 4946(a). Thus, if a person's relationship to the appli- 
cant organization corresponds to one of the relationships de- 
scribed in section 4946(a), such person should be considered 
to be a disqualified person even though the applicant organiza- 
tions may not, in fact, be a private foundation. 

Under section 4946(a), a disqualified person with respect 
to a private foundation is: 

(1) a "substantial contributor" to the foundation (as de- 
fined below); 

(2) a foundation manager; 

(3) an owner of more than 20 percent of the total combined 
voting power of a corporation, the profits interest of 
a partnership, or the beneficial interest of a trust or 
unincorporated enterprise which is a substantial con- 
tributor to the foundation; 

(4) a "member of the family" (as defined below) of any 
person described in (1), (2), or (3), above; 

(5) a corporation in which persons described in (1), (2), 
(3), and (4). above, own more than 35 percent of the 
total combined voting power; 

(6) a partnership in which persons described in (1), (2), 
(3), and (4), above, hold more than 35 percent of the 
profits interest; 

(7) a trust or estate In which persons described in (1), (2), 
(3), end (4), above, hold more then 35 percent of the 
beneficial Interest; and 

(8) for purposes of section 4943 only, any other private 
foundation which is effectively controlled by the same 
persons who control the first mentioned private foun- 
dation or any other private foundation whose contri- 
butions were made by the same contributors. 

A "substantial contributor" is any person (including a cor- 
poration, trust, etc.) who contributed or bequeathed an aggre- 
gate amount of more than $5,000. if such amount is more 
than 2 percent of the total contributions and bequests re- 
ceived by the foundation before the close of the taxable year of 
the foundation in which the contribution or bequest is re- 
ceived by the foundation from such person. In the case of 
a trust the creator is a substantial contributor regardless of 
the size of his contribution or bequest. 

A "member of the family" with respect to any above 
described individuals means his spouse, ancestors, lineal 
descendants. 

Part IV. — Statement as to Private Foundation Status 

1. Private foundations. — Unless an organization meets 
one of the exceptions provided for in section 509, it is a 
private foundation. In general, an organization is not a private 
foundation If It is: 

(a) a church, school, hospital, or governmental unit, 

(b) a medical research organization operated in conjunction 
with a hospital, 

(c) an organization operated for the benefit of a college 
or university (which is a school within the meaning 
of section 170(b)<l)<A)(ii)), 

(d) an organization that normally receives a substantial 
part of its support from a governmental unit or from 
the general public as provided in section 170(b)(1)(A) 

(vi), 

fe) an organization that normally receives not more than 
one-third of its support from gross investment income 
and more than one-third of its support from contribu* 
tions, membership fees, and gross receipts related to 
its exempt functions (subject to certain exceptions) as 
provided in section 509(a)(2), 

(1) an organization operated solely for the benefit of, and 
in connection with, one or more organizations described 
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above (or for the benefit of one or more of the organiza- 
tions described in sections 501(c)(4), (5), or (6) of the 
Cude and also described in (e) above), but not con- 
trolled by disqualified persons other than foundation 
managers, as provided in section 509(a)(3), or 
(g) an organization organized and operated to test for pub- 
lic safety as provided in section 509(a)(4). 

2. Definitive and advance rulings. — The Internal Revenue 
Service will Issue a definitive or advance ruling to an organiza- 
tion making proper application for recognition of its exempt 
status under section 501(c)(3). 

A definitive ruling. — If a "definitive ruling" Is requested, 
the letter will also constitute a ruling or determination whether 
the organization is not a private foundation. Newly created 
organizations basing their claim to non-private foundation 
status upon section 509(a)(1) by reason of sections 170(b) 
(l)(A)(iv) or (vi) or section 509(a)(2), cannot get a definitive 
ruling if the first taxable year is less than 8 months. Such an 
organization must apply for an advance ruling. 

An advance ruling. — If the newly created organization can 
reasonably be expected to meet the requirements of section 
509(a)(1) by reason of sections 170(b)(l)(A)(iv) or (vi) 
or section 509(a)(2), it may request non-private foundation 
treatment for an advance ruling period of two taxable years 
(three, if the first taxable year is less than 8 months). During 
such period the organization will be treated as a publicly 
supported organization; however, at the end of such period 
the Internal Revenue Service will determine if the organize* 
tion has met the statutory tests for publicly supported organi- 
zations from its history of operations during the advance 
ruling period. If the organization does not meet the public 
support tests it will be liable for the excise tax on investment 
income under section 4940 for the period covered by its ad- 
vance ruling or determination. 

An extended advance ruling. — The organization may also 
elect non-private foundation treatment for an extended ad- 
vance ruling period consisting of its first five taxable years (six, 
if the first taxable year is less than 8 months). If the organi- 
zation elects to receive such a ruling or determination, it 
must submit an executed Form 872-C, Consent Fixing Period 
of Limitation Upon Assessment of Tax Under Section 4940 
of the Internal Revenue Code, in duplicate. (Forms are in- 
cluded in this package.) The consent extends the period of 
limitations for assessment of section 4940 tax of all taxable 
years, one year beyond the expiration date of the last tax- 
able year within the extended advance ruling period. If such 
election is made, all taxable years within the extended ad- 
vance ruling period must be taken into account to determine 
the organization's public support. Therefore, if an organiza- 
tion makes such election it may not thereafter obtain a defini* 
tive ruling prior to expiration of the full term of the extended 
advance ruling period. 

If a definitive ruling which is to be based upon section 
1 70(b) (l)(A)(iv) or (vi) is requested or an advance ruling is 
requested, questions 1 through 11 of Part III will apply to 
determine both the organization's claim of exemption and its 
non-private foundation status or treatment. Preparers should 
exercise care to assure that those questions are answered 
in fullest detail. 

3. Private operating foundations. See instructions for Part 
VIII. 

Part V. — Financial Data 

If the organization has been in existence for more than one 
year, the statement of receipts and expenditures and the bal- 
ance sheet must be completed for each annual accounting pe- 
riod. If the application is submitted before the close of the 
organization's first taxable year, the statements should reflect 
the organization's financial condition and operations as of 
a date within thirty days of the date of application. 

The statements should be prepared consistent with the 
method of accounting the organization uses in maintaining 
its books and records. In the event the organization uses a 
method other than the cash receipts method, attach a state 
ment explaining the method in use. 

3. Gross amounts derived from activities related to or* 
ganization's exempt purpose. — An example of such income 
would be the Income derived by a symphony orchestra from 
the sale of tickets to its performances. 
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5. Gross amount received from sate of assets, excluding 
inventory items. — The attached schedule should disclose the 
description of each asset, the name of the person to whom 
sold, and the amount received. 

8. Contributions, gifts, grants, and similar amounts paid.— 
The attached statement should show the name of the re- 
cipient, a brief description of the purposes or conditions of 
payment date of payment, and amount paid. The following 
sample entries illustrate the format and amount of detail 
required for this schedule: 



Recipient 


Purposes 


Date paid 


Amount 


Museum of Natural History 


Gentrat operating 
budget 


1-12-72 


$5,000 


State Umvtrsi* * 


Bosks for needy 
students 


1-28-72 


2,500 


John Ooa 


indigent — hospital 
expenses 


3-12-72 


750 


Richard Roe 


Educational 
scholarship 


9-5-72 


1.200 



9. Disbursements to or for benefit of members, — The at- 
tached statement should show the name of recipient, a brief 
description of the purposes or condition of payment, date of 
payment and amount paid. Amounts entered on this line 
should not be included on line 8. The following sample entry 
illustrates the format and amount of detail required for the 
schedule: 



Recipient 


Purposes 


Date paid 


Amount 


Herman Hoe 


Health insurance 


6-14-7.? 


$500 




premium 







10. Compensation of officers, directors, and trustees. — 
The attached statement should show the name of the person 
compensated; his office or position; the average amount of 
time devoted to business per week, month, etc: and amount 
of annual compensation. The following sample entry illus- 
trates the format and amount of detail required for this 
schedule: 



Name 



Philip Poe 



Position 



President and 
general manager 



Time 
devoted 

16 
hrs/wk 



Amount 



$5,500 



21* Bonds and notes. — The statement should show the 
name of the obligor, a brief description of the obligation, the 
rate of return on the principal indebtedness, the due date, 
and the amount due. The following sample entries illustrate 
the format and amount of detail required for this schedule: 



Name of 
obligor 


Description of obligation 


1 Rate of 
' return 


Due date 


Amount 


Hope Soap 
Corporation 


Debenture bond (no senior 
issue outstanding) 


, 8% 


Jan. 1977 


$5,000 


Big Spool 
Company 


Collateral note secured by 
company's fleet of 20 de- 
livery trucks 


! 6% 


Jan. 1975 


12.000 



22. Corporate stocks,— With respect to stock of closely held 
corporations, the statement should show the name of the 
corporation, a brief summary of the corporation's capital 
structure, the number of shares held and the valuation thereof 
as carried on the organization's books (if such valuation does 
not reflect current fair market value, alsc include fair market 
value). With respect to stock traded on an organized exchange 
or in substantial quantities over the counter, the statement 
should show the name of the corporation, a description of the 
stock and the principal exchange on which it is traded, the 
number of shares held, and the valuation thereof as carried 
on the organization's books. The following sample entries 
illustrate th.e format and the amount of detail required for 
this schedule: 



Name of 

corporation 



little Spool 
Corporation 



Fair 

Capital structure (or ^ skaf** Book . market 
exchange on which traded) 5nf>rts amount ^JftJ 1 



Flintlock 
Corporation! 



100 shares nonvoting pre- 
ferred issued and outstand* 
ing, no par value; $0 shares 
common issued and out* 
standing, no par value. 

Preferred shares: 

Common shares; 

Class A common 
N.Y.S.E. 



50 $20 000 $24,000 
10 25.000 30.000 
20 2.000 2,500 



Part VI. — Required Schedules for Mcial Activities 

1. A school* — For purposes of this question, "Sunday 
schools" that are conducted by a church would *ot be included 
in the term "schools/' but separately organ **d schools (such 
as parochial schools), universities, and similar institutions 
would be included in the term. The term generally corresponds 
to the definition of an "educational organization" in section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii) of the Code. Thus, a school for handicapped 
children would be included within the term but an organiza- 
tion merely providing handicapped children with custodial 
care would not. 

3. For profit institution. — A "for profit" institution includes 
any organization in which a person may have a proprietary or 
partnership interest, hold corporate stock, or otherwise exer* 
cise an ownership interest. The institution need not have been 
operated for the purpose of making a profit. 

Part VII. — A. — Basis for Non-Private Foundation Status 

1. A church or a convention or association of churches. 

2. A school* — A "school" is an organization that has the 
primary function of presenting formal instruction, normally 
maintains a regular faculty and curriculum, normally has a 
regularly enrolled body of students, and has a place where 
its educational activities are carried on. Thus, the term includes 
primary, secondary, preparatory and high schools and colleges 
and universities. The term does not include organizations en- 
gaged in both educational and noneducational activities unless 
the latter are merely incidental to the educational activities. 

3. Hospitals. — See instructions for Schedule 0. 

4. Medical Research Organization.— The principal function 
of th* organization must be continuous active medical research 
in conjunction with a hospital or an instrumentality of a govern* 
mental unit referred to in section 501(c)(1). For the purpose of 
section 170(b)<l)(A;<iii) only, the organization must be set up 
to use the funds it receives in the active conduct of medical 
research by January 1st of the fifth calendar year after receipt. 
The arrangement it has with donors to assure use of such 
funds within such five' year perioi must be legally enforceable. 
As used herein, -medical research" means investigations, 
experiments, and studies to discover, develop, or verify knowl- 
edge relating to the causes, diagnosis, treatment, prevention 
or control of the physical or mental diseases and impairments 
of man. For further information, see the regulations under 
section 170(b)(l)(A)(iii). 

5. An organization testing for public safety.— An organize* 
tion in this category is one that tests products to determine 
their acceptability for use by the general public. It does not 
include any organization testing for the benefit of a menu- 
facturer as an operation or control in the 7\?"" f fcture of 
his product. See Revenue Ruling 65-61, C.B. 1965-1, 234. 

6. College or university owned and operated by a govern- 
mental unit — The organization must be organized and op- 
erated exclusively for the benefit of a college or university 
which is an educational organization within the meaning of 
section 170(b)(l)(A)(ii) and is an agency or instrumentality 
of a State or political subdivision thereof, is owned or operated 
by a State or political subdivision thereof, or is owned or 
operated by an agency or instrumentality of one or more 
States or political subdivisions. The organization must also 
normally receive a substantial part of its support from the 
United States or any State or political subdivision thereof, or 
from a combination of these sources. Please c omplate Part 
Vll-B Analysis of Financial Support, to establish that tne 
organization has the necessary support from required sources. 
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Form 



1023 



(Rev. November 197?) 

Department of the Treasury 
Interne* Revenue S'rvict 



Application for Recognition of Exemption 

Under Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code 



To be filed in the District 
in which the organization 
has its principal office or 
place of business. t 



This application, when properly completed, shall constitute the notice required under section 508(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
in order that organizations may be treated as described in section 501(c)(3) of the code, end the notice under section 508(b) 
appropriate to those org aniz ations claiming not to be private foundations within the meaning of section 509(a), 

Part I.— Identification (See instructions) 



1 Full name of organization 



2 Employer identification number 
(if none, attach Form SS-4) 



3(a) Address (number and street) 



3(b) City or town, State and ZIP code 



4 Name and phone number of person to be contacted 



5 Month the annual accounting period 
ends 



6 Date incorporated or formed 



Part 11. — Organizational Documents (See instructions) 



7 Activity Codes (see instructions) 



1 Attach a conformed copy of the organization's creating instruments (articles of incorporation, constitution, articles of asso- 
ciation, deed of trust, etc.). 

2 Attach a conformed copy of the organization's by-laws or other rules for its operation. 

3 If the organization does not have a creating instrument, check here (See instructions) , 



Part 111. — Activities and Operational Information (See instructions) 



□ 



What are or wilt be the organization's sources of financial support? List in order of magnitude. If a portion of the receipts is 
or will be derived from the earnings of patents, copyrights, or other assets (excluding stock, bonds, etc.), identify such item 
as a separate source of receipt. Attach representat've copies of solicitations for financial support. 



J 



Describe the organization's fund-raising program and explain to what extent it has been put into effect. (Include details of 
fund-raising activities such as selective mailings, formation of fund-raising committees, use of professional fund raisers, etc.) 



I declare under the penalties of perjury that I am authorized to sign this application on behalf of the above organization and 
this application, including the accompanying statements, and to the best of my knowledge It Is true, correct and complete. 



i have examined 



(Signature) 



(Title or authority of signer) 



(Oete) 
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Form 1023 <*tv. U-72) 



p«t • 2 



Part — Activities tnd Operational Information (Continued) 



3 "Give a narrative description of the activities presently carried on by the organization, and also those that will be carried on. If 
the organization is not fully operational, explain what stage of development its activities have reached, what further steps re* 
main for the organization to become fully operational, and when such further steps will take place. The narrative should spe* 
clficaily identify the services performed or to be performed by the organization. (Do not state the purposes of the organization 
in general terms or repeat the language of the organizational documents.) If the organization is a school, hospital, or medical 
research organization, include sufficient information in your description to clearly show that the organization meets the defi* 
nition of that particular activity that is contained in the instructions for Part VII— A on page 3 of tho instructions. 
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tart III*— Activities and Operational Information (Continued) 



4 The membership of the organization's governing body is: 



(a) Names, addresses, and duties of officers, directors, trustees, etc. 



(b) Specialized knowledge, training, ex- 
pertise, or particular qualifications 



(c) Do any of the above persons serve as members of the governing body by reason of being public officials 
or being appointed by public officials? 



. Q Yes □ No 



If "Yes," please name such persons and explain the basis of their selection or appointment. 



(d) Are any members of the organization's governing body "disqualified persons" with respect to the organi- 
zation (other than by reason of being a member of the governing body) or do any of the members have 
either a business or family relationship with "disqualified persons"? (See specific instructions 4(d).) . . Q Yes Q No 

If "Yes." please expiain. 



9 Does the organization control or is it controlled by any other organization? Q Yes Q No 

Is the organization the outgrowth of another organization, or does it have a special relationship to another 

organization by reason of interlocking directorates or other factors? Q Yes Q No 

If either of these questions is answered "Yes," please explain. 



6 Is the organization financially accountable to any other organization? Q Yes Q No 

If "Yes," please explain and identify the other organization. Include details concerning accountability or 
attach copies of reports if any have been rendered. 



7 What assets does the organization have that are used in the performance of its exempt function? (Do not include income pro- 
ducing property.) If any assets are not fully operational, explain what stage of completion has been reached, what additional 
steps remain to be completed, and when such final steps will be taken. 
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Part III,— Activities and Operational Information (Continutd) 



• (a) What benefits, services, or products will tha organization provide with rat pact to itt exempt function? 



(b) Hava tha recipients baen required or will they be required to pay for tha organization's benefits, 

services, or products? □ Yaa □ No 

If "Yas," plaasa axpiain and show how tha charges ara determined. 



t Ooas or will tha organization limit its benefits, services or products to specific classes of individuals? . . . Q Yes Q No 
If "Yes/' plrase explain how the recipients or beneficiaries are or will be selected. 



10 Is the organization a membership organization? □ Yea O No 

If "Yes." complete the following: 

(a) Please describe the organization's membership requirements and attach a schedule of membership 
fees and dues. 



(b) Ara benefits limited to members? □ Ytf D No 

If "No/' please explain. 



(c) Attach a copy of the descriptive literature or promotional material used to attract members to the 
organization. 

II Does or will the organization engage tn activities tending to influence legislation or intervene in any way in 

political campaigns? □ Yes Q No 

If "Yes/' please explain. 



erJc 



Part iv. — Statement at to Private Foundation Status (So* instructions) 



l 



Is the organization a private foundation? □ Yes □ No 

2 If auettion 1 it answered ,, No." indicate the type of ruling being requetted as to the organization* ttetut 
under section 509 by checking the applicable box below: 

□ Definitive ruling under section 509(a)(1), (2). (3), or (4) complete Part VII. 

Q Advance or extended advance ruling under tection 509(a)(1) or (2) — See instructions. 

3 If question 1 is an answered "Yes." and the organization claims to be a private operating foundation, check 
here Q and complete Part VIII. 
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Part V.— Financial Data (Sat instructions) 

Stattmtpfof "Receipts and Expenditures, for parioo ending J ; $' 



teaJpta 

Qro$$ contributions, gifts, grants and similar amountn received 

Gross dues and assessments of mambtrs 

Gross amo« % derived from activities rotated to organization's exempt purpose 

Less i sales 

Gross amour *w unrelated business activities 

Less cost of sales 

Gross amount received from sale of assets, excluding inventory items (attach 

schedule) 

Less cost or other basis and sales expanse of assets sold 

Interest, dividends, rents and royalties 

Total receipts 

Expenditures 

Cont"bu jona, gifts, grants, and similar amounts paid (attach schedule) . . 
Disbursements to or for benefit of members (attach schedule) 

10 Compensation of officers, directors, and trustees {attach schedule) . . . . 

11 Othtfr salaries and wages 

12 Interest • . , . . . 

13 Rent 

14 Depreciation and depletion 

15 Other (attach schedule) 

16 Total expenditures 

17 Excess of receipts over expenditures (line 7 less line 16) 




Balance Sheets 



Enter 
dates 



Mflnnmi date 



Ending d*te 



Assets 

It Cash (a) Interest bearing accounts 

(b) Other 

19 Accountsreceivable.net . - 

20 Inventories 

21 Bonds and notes (attach schedule) 

22 Corporate stocks (attach schedule) 

23 Mortgage loans (attach schedule) 

24 Other investments (attach schedule) 

25 Depreciable and depietable assets (attach schedule) 

26 Land 

27 Other assets (attach schedule) 

28 Total assets 

Liabilities 

29 Accounts payable 

30 Contributions, gifts, grants, etc., payable 

31 Mortgages and notes payable (attach schedule) 

32 Other liabilities (attach schedule) 

33 Total liabilities 

Fund Balance or Nat Worth 

34 Total fund balance or net worth 

35 Total liabilities and fund balance or net worth (line 33 plus line 34) 



Part VI.— Required Schedules for Special Activities (Sea instructions) 


if -Yes." 
check 
hare; 


And. 
complete 
tchMuJfr— 


1 Is the organization, or any part of it. a school? 

2 Does the organization provide or administer any scholarship benefits, student aid. etc.? . ? . . . 

3 Has the organization taken over, or will it tnke over, the facilities of a "for profit" institution? . . . 

4 Is the organization, or any part of it, a hospital? 

5 Is the organization, or any part of it. a home for the aged? 

6 Is the organization, or any part of it, a litigating organization (public interest law firm or similar 




A 




C 


D 




£ 

F 
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Part ViL— Nor ^ PrlvatrTouadttiw Status (Definitive ruling wily/ 



A.— Basts foe Non-hrivte Founau ion Stati $ 

Tha ugawltation is not a pcftatsTowtdatton b+caos* it qualifies as: 



1 
4 

5 

C 

7 



Kind of organization 



a church 

a_ school . 

a h ospit a l _ _ _ . 

* medic*) rtsa aich o rganization operated in conjuncticnjtfit.i a hospital 

bt/ngjorganized and operated exclusively for tasting for _public safety 

being operate for the benefit of a college or univarsity which is ownad ot operatad hy 
a govarnmantal unit 



WKMn tfto mowing of Comp*ttt 



normally racaiving a substantia* ra t of its support from a govarnmantal unit or from 
the ganerai PV.Wjc ... ~ 

normally racaiving not mora than one-third of its support torn gross invastmant incoma 
and more than one-third of its support from contributions, membership fees, and gross 
receipts from activities related to its exempt functions (subjecUo certain exceptions) 

being operated solely for the benefit of or In connection with one or more of the organi- 
zations described in ; through 4, or 6, 7 and 8, above 



Sections 509(a),!) 
and nprb)(l)(A)(i) 

Sections 509(a)'l) 
and 170(b)(l)(AKii) 

Sections 509(a)(1) 
•"4 1 70(b) (lj(A)(ii'; 

Sections 509(a)(1) 
and 170(b)<l)(A)<iil) 



Section 509(a)(4) 

Sections 509(e)(1) 
and 170(b)(l)(A)(iv) 



factions 509(a)(1) 
ind 170(b) (1) (A)( vi) 



Section 509(a)(2) 
i Section 509(a)(3) 








Part 

yn.-B 

Part 
Vll.-B 



Part 

Vll.-B 

Part 

Vll.-C 



S.— Analysis of Financial Support 



1 Gifts, grants, and contribu- 
tions received 

2 
3 



Membership fees received . 

Gross receipts from admis- 
sions, sales of merchandise 
or services, or furnishing of 
faciiitiaa in any activity which 
is not an unrelated business 
within tha mewng of section 
513 

Gross income from interest, 
dividends, rents and royalties 

Net income from organiza- 
tion's unrelated business ac- 
tivities 



6 Tax revenues levied for and 
either paid to or wp%n6t6 on 
behahf of tha organization . 

7 Value of services or facilities 
furnished by a governmental 
unit to the organization with- 
out charge (not including the 
value of cervices or facilities 
generally furnished the public 
without charge) .... 

• Other income (not including 
gain or loss from sale of cap- 
ita! assets) — attach sched- 
ule 

9 Total of lines 1 through 8 . 

10 Line 9 less line 3 . . . . 

11 Enter 2% of line 10, column (e) only 



(a) Moat re- 
cant taxable 
year 

19 



(Years next preceding 
most recant taxable year) 



(b) 19. 



(0 19 



(d) 19 



(a) Total 



12 If the organization has received any unusual grants during any of the above taxable years, attach a list for each year showing 
the name of the contributor, the date and amount of grant, and a brief description of the nature of such grant. Do not include 
such grants in line 1 above. (See instructions) 
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B.— Analysis of Financial Support (Continued) 



13 If tn* organization s non-private foundation statu* is bated upon: 

<a) Sections 909(a)(1) and 170(b)a)(A)(iv) or (vi).— Attach a Hat showing tht nam* and amount contributad by each parson 
(othar than a governmental unit or "publicly supported" organisation) whosa total gifts for tht sntlra pariod exceed tha 
amount shown on Una 11. 

(b: Saction 809(g)(2).— With respect to tha amounts included on lint* 1, 2, and 3. attach a list for aach of the abova years 
showing tha nama of and amount "a^vad from aach parson who is a "disqualified parson." 

With raspoct to the amount included in lina 3, attach a list for aach nf tha abova yaars showing tha nama of and amount 
received from each payor (othar than a "disqualified parson") whose payments to the organization exceeded $5,000. For 
this purpose, "payor" includes but is -ot limited to any organization described in sections 170(b)(l>(A)(l) through (vi) 
and any government agency or bureau. 

C— »ippt*mantat Information Concerning Organization* Claiming Non-Prhrato Foundation ttatus Under Section 50f(a)(3) 



1 Organizations supported by applicant organization: 



Nama and address of supported organization 



Hat tha supported organization received 
a ruling or determination tetter that it la 
not e priveta foundation by reason of 
section* 90S(a)U>, tr <2)f 



2 What doas tha applicant organization do to supper*, tha abov organisations? 



3 In what way do tha supported organizations operate, supervise, or control the applicant organization, or in what way are the 
supported and applicant organizations operated in connection with each other? 



4 Is tha applicant organization controlled directly or indirectly by one or more "disqualified persons" (other 
than on* "who Is a disqualified parson solely because he Is a manager) or by an organization which is not da- 
scribed In section 509(a)(1) or (2)? [J Yes Q No 

If "Yes," please explain. 
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part Vlll.—Basis for Status as • Private Operating Foundation 



If the organization — 

(a) basts its claim to private operating foundation status upon normal and ragular oparations ovar a ptriod of years; or 

(b) is navriy created, sat up as a private oparating foundation, and has at laast ona year's experience; 

complete the schedule belo* answering the questions under the income test and one of the threa supplemental tear* (assets, en- 
dowment, or support), if the organization does not have at least one year'v experience, complete lint 21. If the organization's 
private operating foundation status depends upon its normal and regular operations as described in (a) above, submit, as an 
additional attachment, data in tabular form corresponding to the schedule below for the three years next preceding the most 
recent taxable year. 



Income T*it 



J 
2 



Adjusted n*t income, as defined in section 4942(f) 

Qualifying distributions: 

(a) Amounts (including administrative expenses) paid directly fo? the active conduct of the activities 
for which organized and operated under •sctK'n 501(c)(3) (attach schedule) 

(b) Amounts paid to acquire assets to be used (or held for use) directly in carrying out purposes de- 
scribed in sections 170(c)f 1) or 170(c)(2)(B) (attach schedule) 

(c) Amounts set aside for specific project* which are fcr purposes described in section 170(c)(l v >r 
170(c)(2)(B) (attach schedule) 

(d) Total qualifying distributions (add lines 2(a), (b), and (c)) 

Percentage of qualifying dintributions to adjusted net income (divide line i into ..no 2(d) — percentage 
must be at least 85 percent • 



Assets Test 



i 

7 
8 



Value of organization's assets used in activities that directly carry out the exempt purposes. Do not 
include assets held merely for Investment or production of income (attach schedule) 

Value of any corporate stock of corporation that is controlled by applicant organization and carries out 
its exempt purposes (attach statement describlnc such corporation) 

Value of all qualifying assets (add lines 4 and 5) 

Value of applicant organization's total assets 

Percentage of qualifying assets to total assets (divide line 7 into line 6— percentage must excoed 

65 percent) : : : 1 



Endowment Test 

9 Value of assets not used (or held for use) directly in carrying out exempt purposes: 

(a) Monthly average of investment securities at fair market value 

(b) Monthly average of cash balances 

(c) Fair market value of all other investment property (attach schedule) 

(d) Total (add lines 9(a), <b), and (c)) 

10 Subtract acquisition indebtedness with respect to line 9 items (attach schedule) 

11 Balance (line 9 less line 10) 

12 Apply to line 11 a factor equal to iwo-thlrds the current applicable percentage for the minimum Invest- 
ment return under section 4942(e)(3). Line 2(d) must equal or exc eed the result of this computation . 

Support Test 

13 Applicant organization's support as defined in section 509(d) 

14 Less — amount of gross investment income as defined In section 509(e) 

X5 Support for purposes of section 4942(j)(3)(B)(iU) 

16 Support received from the general public, fi*e or more exempt organizations, or a combination thereof 
(attach schedule) 

X7 for persons (other than exempt organizations) contributing more than 1 percent of line 15, enter the 

total amounts in excess of 1 percent of line 15 

It Subtract line 17 from line 16 

19 Percentage of total support (divide line 15 into line 18— must be at laast 85 percent) 

20 Does line 16 include support from an exempt organization which i? in excess of 25 percent of the 
amount on line 15? . * ' ' ' U 



Mo«t rtttrtt 
taxable y#*r 



% 



Yes Q No 



3i rr*«t«d conizations with Itss than one year's experience: Attach t statement explaining how the organization It 
rtSLi m teS£E 'i^reauiwnente of section 4942GX3) with respect to the Income test end one of the supplemental tests 
(tag % \n\ ^ enSTrrengements. press clippings, public ennouncements. 

solicitetlons for *unds. etc. ... 
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SCHEDULE A.— Schools, Colleges, and Universities 
(Answer questions 2 and 3 only If questions 1(a) an d 1(b) art answered "No.") 

1 Does or will the organization (or any department or division within it) discriminate in any way on the basis 
of race with respect to: 

(a) Admissions? □ Yes □ No 

(b) Use of facilities or exercise of student privileges? r-j Yes j-j n 0 

If "Yes" for either of the above, please explain. 



2 If the organization's governing instruments do not clearly set forth a racially nondiscriminatory policy as to its students, check 
here Q Attach whatever corporate resolutions or other official statements the organisation has made on this subject. 

3 Has the organization publicized its racially nondiscriminatory policies in a manner that brings such policies to 

the attention of all members of the community which it serves? Q Yes Q No 

If "Yes," please describe how these policies have been publicized. Also attach a copy of the organization's 
most current admissions bulletin or catalog and clippings of any relevant advertising. 
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This manual was prepared by: 



Original Edition, June 1971 

Steve Arons 
John Asher 
Barbara Gates 
Sam Thomas 
Fred Chi 
H. Neil Berks on 
Laura Weiss 
Kat Wright 



Revised Edition, December 1973 

Skip Ascheim 
Kimberly Ersted 
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